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FIFITIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1903-1953 


An anniversary is a time of retrospect and of prospect. 

From the first Convention of the R.E.A. which was held in Chicago in 1903, three 
facts became clear. 

(1) Outstanding men came together to tackle big problems in the field of religion 
and education. James B. Angell (then President of the U. of Michigan) gave the opening 
address on “The Next Step Forward in Religious Education.” George Albert Coe (then a 
professor at Northwestern University) gave an address on “Religious Education as a Part of 
General Education,” and Edward Diller Starbuck (then a professor at Leland Stanford 
University ) spoke on the same topic. John Dewey (then a professor at the U. of Chicago) 
spoke on “Religious Education as Conditioned by Modern Psychology and Pedagogy,” 
and Henry Churchill King (then President of Oberlin College) spoke on the same topic. 

Other topics considered were: “The Historical Study of the Bible,” “Religion in the 
Home,” “Religious and Moral Instruction Through Public and Private School,” “Religion 
and Young People’s Societies,” “Sunday School Organization,” “Curriculum,” “The Teach- 
ing Staff in Religious Education.” There were also lengthy and spirited discussions. 

Among many who were on the program were: William Rainey Harper, Shailer 
Mathews, Frank Saunders, Herbert L. Willett, Russ Rhees, George B. Stewart, and Frank 
W. Gunsaulus. 

(2) There were resources available for facing the problems. The problems were 
defined, analyzed and concerted actions taken. Light from the past and from the present was 
focused and used for guidance. 

(3) There was an expectancy in the fellowship of the founders as the R-E.A. was 
launched. As President James Angell remarked in his opening address: “I am sure that 
we have all come here with the desire to find out, if po ag how the whole army of God, 
can be led forward as a single phalanx, with unbroken front, to storm the strongholds of 
ignorance .... and to win victories more signal than the world has ever yet seen.” 

Fifty years have seen numerous changes in personnel, in thought, in education, yes, in 
religion, and in the R.E.A. 

But in 1953 there are still problems in the field of religion and education to be faced. 
For the Golden Anniversary Convention the theme, “The Place and Adequacy of Religious 
Education in Our Times” has been chosen. Twelve seminars have been set up for explora- 
tion of different sub-topics. Will the R.E.A. face in 1953 in as pioneering manner, with 
adequate resources and with a fellowship of expectancy as did the founders in their day? 
The Golden Anniversary is an opportunity for all who are concerned about religion and 
education. 

This magazine is due to reach the membership before the Golden Anniversary is held. 
If you want to share more fully in the exploration of the topics of the seminars and of 
the Convention, and you have not already made arrangements to attend, wire or write the 
Hotel Webster Hall in Pittsburgh and make your reservation. 

Forthcoming issues of this magazine will carry reports of the Golden Anniversary 
Convention, but personal participation in the Convention will be more rewarding. 

We want to express our gratitude to all who have helped in planning for the Golden 
Anniversary Convention. Their efforts have laid the foundations for a “great educational 
and religious adventure.” 

We also want to express our thanks to the Edward W. Hazen Foundation for a gen- 
erous contribution which made possible the enlargement of the five recent issues of this 
magazine. 

Looking forward to the Golden Anniversary Convention, 
— The Editorial Committee 
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Philosophy of Education and Religious Values 


A SYMPOSIUM 


The ten articles of this symposium constitute the fifth and final series of pre- 
convention studies. The last four issues, as well as this issue of Religious Education, 
have been devoted to topics which will be considered im the twelve semimars of the 


Convention. 


The Golden Anniversary Convention will be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


November 8-10, 1953. 


The “Guide to Group Study of Religion and Public Education” which is in 
addition to the symposium will be an asset both to the Convention and to the field 


of religion and public education. 


—The Editorial Committee 


Religion and Education 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Professor of Applied Christianity, Union Theological Seminary, New York City 


F georges IS AT once the most religious 
and the most irreligious of modern 
industrial or technically efficient nations. It 
is most religious in the sense that a larger 
number of its citizens participate in the life 
of the churches and are related to them by 
something more than formal allegiance, as 
compared with the European nations, in 
most of which not much more than ten 
percent of the population claims any sig- 
nificant religious loyalty. It is the most secu- 
lar of modern nations in the sense that the 
characteristic credos of secular liberalism 
have permeated the culture to a larger de- 
gree and have influenced even religious 
communities. As a result American Chris- 
tianity is characterized by quasi-secular 
viewpoints to a larger degree than European 
Christianity. In fact the American culture 
could be described as a s of colors 
in which the specific Christian faith and the 
definitely anti-Christian secularism of the 
European culture is replaced by 2 variety of 
quasi-Christian secular, and quasi-secular 
Christian viewpoints. 

The basic cause for this unique relation 
of religion to culture in America must be 
found in the nature of the religious com- 
munity, as it developed in America. The 
dominant “denominations” in America are 
those which Europeans define as “sects.” 


That is, they are voluntary and exclusive 
rather than inclusive communities, who em- 
phasize personal commitment rather than 
inherited religious tradition, who depend 
upon lay voluntary support and prompt a 
great deal of lay activity, and who rely upon 
evangelistic zeal for the propagation of the 
faith. These “sects” have tended to become 
traditional churches in the American en- 
vironment. But on the other hand Europe's 
traditional churches have tended to become 
“sects” as they were separated from their 
respective cultures to which they had an or- 
ganic relation in Europe. Consequently all 
American churches are, from the European 
perspective, “sectarian.” They rely for their 
support upon lay activity and financial gen- 
erosity, rather than government subventions. 
They are distinguished from the total com- 
munity rather than identical with it, as are 
the traditional churches of Europe. In short 
the development of religious communities 
in America has been in perfect conformity 
with the constitutional provision of the sep- 
aration of church and state. And this con- 
formity is due to some factors which are not 
attributable to the influence of the constitu- 
tional separation. 

These unique elements have tremendously 
complicated the problem of religious educa- 
tion in our culture. The multiplicity of 
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sects has made religious education in public 
schools very difficult, even if there were no 
constitutional prohibition against it and if 
the ethos of the sectarian church were not 
inhospitable to the idea of education in re- 
ligion being conducted by teachers who are 
not personally committed to the faith. The 
secular character of our public education is 
therefore made inevitable both by constitu- 
tional provisions and by the ethos of Ameri- 
can Protestantism. Catholics have been in- 
clined to be critical of the “godless” public 
schools, but they are committed, for good 
reasons, to the principle of parochial schools 
because they believe that a general religious 
education, divorced from the presupposi- 
tions of the religious community and possi- 
bly mediated by irreligious teachers is inef- 
fective. We must admit that religious 
instruction under church auspices is the best 
policy, though, if this means parochial 
schools, we must set the disadvantages to the 
community against the advantages to the 
church. These disadvantages are particularly 
great in a nation which is religiously as 
pluralistic as ours. It is a defect of the 
Catholic attitude that it does not consider 
these disadvantages to the community at all. 

On the other hand we must consider that 
even the enlarged and constantly improved 
“Sunday school” instruction, with which 
most of the Protestant churches have sought 
to solve their educational problems, are to- 
tally inadequate. No amount of improvement 
within their present framework will greatly 
increase their adequacy because they offer 
neither the time nor the professional leader- 
ship to render the education they offer 
sufficient. 

The question is how we can find a solu- 
tion for the problem of religious education, 
which will conform to the constitutional 
requirement of the separation of church and 
state, which will fit the peculiar genius of 
American religious life and which will ar- 
rest the extreme tendencies toward seculari- 
zation in our education. A solution to this 
problem which would meet the educational 
requirements but also preserve the elements 
of commitment for both teachers and schol- 
ars, which are indispensable for the trans- 
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mission of a vital religion, would require 
some changes in present attitudes and ar- 
rangements in both church and state. But 
it should not exceed the bounds of the pos- 
sible by radically challenging either hal- 
lowed constitutional traditions or established 
religious forms. It is wise for instance to 
leave the parochial school unchallenged but 
also to resist the effort, if any, to secure 
state support for the parochial school. 
Within these limits something akin to the 
“Geme indschaftsschule” of German practice 
is indicated. This means that religious edu- 
cation is placed under the auspices of the 
religious communities but is integrated to a 
general plan of education. Constitutional 
prohibitions would of course make exact 
parallels of the German and the European 
plans impossible. They would be reduced 
among us to something like our own “re- 
leased time” program. It would in fact be 
an extension of our present “released time” 
policy. This would require several radical 
changes. The first would be a rigorous and 
thorough unification of Protestant programs 
so that the community could be confronted 
with no more complicated problem than that 
which European nations face: that is pro- 
vision for the education of the children of 
the three main historic forms of faith. Such 
cooperation would mean an advance over 
present practices but the advance would not 
be outside the realm of possibilities, particu- 
larly in view of the constant progress in 
Protestant comity. An agreed syllabus of 
instruction, a common budget and an agreed 
teacher employment program would of 
course be required. 

Within terms of present Supreme Court 
interpretations of the Constitution (particu- 
larly the Court’s decision in the Champaign, 
Illinois case) a program of weekday reli- 
gious instruction must avail itself of non- 
public school buildings. This is the most 
serious hazard against the success of such a 
program. For it would require a very large 
outlay to construct suitable buildings; and 
these buildings would not be in sufficiently 
general use to justify the expense. There is 
however no reason’ to believe that if the 
three great religious groups in this country 
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were agreed on a program and, above all, 
convinced of the necessity of more adequate 
religious education, that a way could not be 
found to utilize public school buildings. 
After all the Constitution which prohibits 
“the establishment of religion or the sup- 
pression thereof” cannot in the long run be 
tortured to mean such a rigorous separation 
of church and state that no public school 
buildings may be put at the disposal of the 
churches, if this is done on a fair and equal 
basis. One need not be at all cynical in ob- 
serving with Mr. Dooley that “the court 
follows election returns.” The interpreta- 
tion of the law is properly free from popular 
pressure but also properly not irrelevant to 
public sentiment. 

The religious communities of this nation 
have, in other words, no insuperable consti- 
tutional or other obstacle in elaborating an 
adequate educational program, if the reli- 
gious communities are determined that it 
shall be established. This determination de- 
pends upon a realization in all religious 
communities of the necessity and possibility 
of inculcating the Christian faith in a pro- 
gram in which education is properly related 
to personal commitment. This realization 
depends upon less apologetic attitudes to- 
wards the historic traditions of our faith and 
a stronger belief among us that our religions 
have important contributions to make to 
our culture and to the forming of character 
among our young people. 

The situation we confront is this: Juda- 
ism and Christianity are both “historic” re- 
ligions. They do not depend upon the 
inculcation of “Eternal” principles, so much 
as upon the memory of the “mighty acts” of 
God in which these religious communities 
were constituted as covenant communities. 
These elements of history, and of revelation 
in history are regarded by many contempo- 
raries, including Christians and Jews, as out- 
moded forms of religion which a “scientific” 
age must reduce or transmute into scientifi- 
cally valid “principles of conduct.” Thus 
the fact that the human person and man’s 
society are by nature historical and that the 
ultimate truth-about life must be mediated 
historically is obscured. Truth for the his- 
toric religions is not found in some eternal 


structures of reality but in an existential 
confrontation with historic acts and events 
which have the revelatory power to pene- 
trate the eternal mystery. Such religions 
depend upon a faithful portrayal of the 
revelation and history which have consti- 
tuted the covenant community, an apprecia- 
tion of the revelatory power of the history 
and a wise correlation between the truths of 
faith and all the truths which emerge from 
the various disciplines of culture. An ade- 
quate religious education in short must re- 
call the revelatory events in which the faith 
is grounded, with fidelity; ic must explain 
their meaning coherently and it must apply 
the truths of faith to the problems of human 
existence. In addition it would be helpful 
if some history of the faith since Biblical 
times were included in the education. Such 
a program would not create a contrast be- 
tween the transmission of religion through 
education and the element of personal com- 
mitment which is so integral a part of reli- 
gion. For such an education would transmit 
the religious heritage under the presupposi- 
tions of a committed community. There is 
probably no more ineffective way of teach- 
ing religion than to give an “objective” ac- 
count of religious history. For this means 
robbing the history of the inner meaning 
and of the specifically religious elements of 
faith and trust. Of course no educational 
process can guarantee faith as commitment. 
The educational inadequacies of American 
Protestantism must not blind us to the fact 
that the program of religious education un- 
der public auspices in Europe has not pre- 
served a vital faith on the continent. The 
picture in Europe is almost universally that 
of a formal structure of Christian culture 
while the population is even more secular- 
ized than our own. We must profit from 
both Europe’s and our own experience in 
this matter. If we do we will establish a 
system of religious education which will 
transmit the essentials of our religious tradi- 
tions which can be transmitted by educa- 
tional technics and yet preserve the religious 
vitalities which are not transmitted by for- 
mal education but by the contagion of in- 
dividual and collective commitment. 











II 
TOWARD A BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF EDUCATION! 


WILL HERBERG 
Writer, Educator, Lecturer, New York City 


I. Introduction 


r IS THE purpose of this article to ex- 
plore the problems and possibilities of a 
biblical theology of education. By this is 
not meant either a scholarly investigation 
into the forms of education prevailing in 
so-called “biblical” times, or a theory of ed- 
ucation concocted out of proof texts gar- 
nered from the Bible. By a “biblical the- 
ology of education” I have in mind an 
attempt to define the nature and meaning of 
education in terms congenial to the cate- 
gories of biblical faith. Biblical faith is an 
existential relation between God and man, 
but precisely because it is that, it has its 
implications on all levels of human life — 
in thinking, feeling, and doing. A life of 
faith is a life that is lived integrally on all 
of these levels; to be a Christian (or a Jew) 
in one’s “religion” but to conduct one’s in- 
tellectual life and deal with the problems of 
thought, education, and culture in alien cate- 
gories, borrowed from other sources and 
other faiths, is equivalent to the “stumbling” 
from here to there, from one god to another, 
that Elijah denounced on Carmel. The ef- 
fort to develop a biblical theology of educa- 
tion is basically an effort to bring this im- 
portant enterprise of the human spirit 
under the command, judgment, and redeem- 
ing grace of God. 

The problem under consideration may be 
further defined as a problem of liberal edu- 
cation, since it is liberal education, as dis- 
tinguished, for example, from technological 
and theological education, that presents par- 
ticular difficulties from the biblical stand- 





*This is part of a much longer paper given 
at the Week of Work of the National Council on 
Religion In Higher Education in August 1953. 
The entire paper will be available in a forth- 
coming issue of The Christian Scholar published 
by the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
of the National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


point. We may conceive of a form of edu- 
cation as the institutional extension and 
implementation of a concrete personal life- 
situation. Technological education, even in 
its most elaborate form, is plainly the insti- 
tutional extension of a father teaching his 
son when to sow and when to reap, or a 
master craftsman imparting to his appren- 
tice the secrets of his trade; theological 
education is likewise the institutional exten- 
sion of a life-situation, of the apostle, let us 
say, instructing his disciples in the faith and 
in ways and means of communicating it. But 
of what life-situation is liberal education the 
institutional extension and implementation? 
What is the situational matrix out of which 
it emerges? Liberal education I would de- 
fine as education held to be worth while on 
its own account, education designed primar- 
ily not to further an extrinsic end — whether 
the effective manipulation of the forces of 
nature or the proper and effective communi- 
cation of the word of God —but to bring 
about results somehow terminating in and 
intrinsic to the one being educated, the kind 
of education that (roughly and inaccurately 
put) aims to make one not merely a better 
doctor or engineer but in some sense a better 
human being. Both technological and the- 
ological education can easily be understood 
in biblical terms, because we are familiar 
with the life-situations out of which they 
grow. The same cannot be said without 
further ado of liberal education, and that 
constitutes the problem, at least in its in- 
itial form. 


Il. Image of Man and Philosophy 
of Education 


We might try to approach the question 
from another direction, keeping in mind the 
problem we have raised. I think it will be 
agreed that every major philosophy of edu- - 
cation reflects an underlying anthropology, 
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or “image of man,” and is to be understood 
in its terms. At bottom, there are three 
basic anthropologies, each defining the bw- 
manum, “humanness,” what it means to be 
a human being, in a different way. These 
three “images of man” may be conveniently 
labelled the idealist, the naturalist, and the 
biblical-realist. 

1. In the idealist view, man is a mind, 
immortal and divine, contained in a mortal 
and earthly body. The humanum, the “real” 
man, is the soul, or mind, or reason, and 
man’s proper life is the contemplative life 
of the soul. 

2. In the naturalist view, man is a spe- 
cial kind of organism reacting to, or inter- 
acting with, an environment. The bumanum, 
the “real” man, is the total organism, and 
man’s proper life is the reactive (or inter- 
active) life of growth and adjustment. 

3. In the Ddiblical-realist view, man is a 
dynamic agent, acting in a situation in re- 
sponse to the call of God which comes to 
him in the existential context of life. The 
humanum, the “real” man, is the total per- 
son as a willing, deciding, acting being, and 
man’s proper life is the responsive and re- 
sponsible life of action. 

Each of these anthropologies has its own 
congenial and appropriate philosophy of 
liberal education. The common premise is 
that the purpose and end of liberal educa- 
tion is somehow the realization of the bw- 
manum, the actualization of man’s “human- 
ness,” but each understands this in a very 
different way. 

1. Since man’s “essence,” in the idealist 
view, is understood as mind or reason, the 
actualization of “humanness” is to be 
achieved through the proper exercise of this 
power. “Through the exercise of reason,” 
says Ibn Sina, the distinguished Muslim phi- 
losopher, here speaking for all Greek-minded 
medieval thinkers, “that which is potential 
within the soul reaches actuality."* The 
proper exercise of reason is, of course, the 
discovery and contemplation of truth, more 
specifically the discovery and contemplation 





*Dwight M. Donaldson, Studies in Moslem Eth- 
écs (London, 1953), p. 109. 


of eternal and intrinsic ideas, ideals, and 
values. Education is thus a paideia, a self- 
cultivation, designed to bring about an inner 
harmony of the soul under the kingship of 
reason. It is surely obvious how neatly this 
view fits in with the dominant tradition of 
liberal education; indeed, liberal education 
as we know it in the Western world grew 
out of the Greek-idealist view of man and 
has continued through the centuries to be 
interpreted and developed in basically 
Greek-idealist terms. 

Greek, too, though somewhat earlier, is 
the conception of liberal education as the 
education of the free citizen; that also has 
passed into Western tradition, though it has 
taken many forms reflecting the changing 
structure of society. Such a concept com- 
mends itself to most of us, yet it should be 
recognized that if that is all liberal educa- 
tion is, its goal is obviously a civic totali- 
tarianism, the total absorption of the indi- 
vidual in the polis, in and. through which, 
and never outside of which, he is to fealize 
his “humanness.” “Greek rationalism,” as 
Hajo Holborn points out, “had no organ for 
the free individual.”* Greek thought, in 
fact, never achieved the concept of the per- 
som: man was conceived of either as a citizen, 
totally encompassed in the polis or as a dis- 
carnate mind liberated from the “flesh,” 
whether bodily or social, and removed from 
all time, place, and circumstance. Both con- 
ceptions have entered in different propor- 
tions into the Greek-idealist tradition of lib- 
eral education. 

2. The naturalist philosophy of educa- 
tion is fairly recent, although it has earlier 
anticipations. Since man is “essentially” an 
organism reacting to an environment, both 
natural and social, the actualization of his 
“humanness,” in the naturalist view, is to be 
achieved through a proper adjustment to 
that environment. This adjustment is, of 
course, to be dynamic in view of the con- 
stantly changing relations between organism 
and environment, and so the goals of natur- 
alistic education are characteristically given 





*Hajo Holborn, “Greek and Modern Concepts 
of History,” Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. 
X, No. 1, January 1949. 
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in such terms as “growth,” “maturation,” 
and “development.” Liberal education, in 
this view, is designed to confer the skills 
and knowledges necessary for the kind of 
life appropriate to the very special organism 
known as man. The skills of social or group 
living rank high in contemporary naturalis- 
tic educational theory and practice. 

3. In the biblical view, man’s “essence,” 
if that term can be properly used in such a 
connection, is his responsive relation to God, 
his capacity, in freedom and decision, to 
hear and answer the call of God that comes 
to him in his situation. Man's “essence” is 
thus active, not contemplative; it is related 
to his “heart” (will, decision), rather than 
to his “mind”: here the biblical view differs 
from idealism. But man’s “essence” is also 
his freedom and therefore it is somehow 
nature-transcending and nature-transform- 
ing: here the biblical view differs from nat- 
uralism. Man is neither a discarnate mind 
nor merely an organism: he is a free, respon- 
sible person, created in the “image of God.” 
(It might be noted that though the biblical 
view differs from both idealism and natur- 
alism, it seems to be further removed from 
the former than from the latter, for whereas 
man is in some sense an organism, it is hard 
to see in what sense he ever is, or can be, a 
discarnate mind.) 

The actualization of man’s “humanness,” 
which is the end or purpose of liberal educa- 
tion, is, in the biblical view, to be achieved 
through achieving a right relation to God, 
more concretely through loving obedience 
to God in responsible action in the world, 
which of course means in responsible action 
towards one’s neighbor. Man actualizes the 
“image of God” in which he is made insofar 
as he loves God with all his heart, with all 
his soul, with all his might, and his neigh- 
bor as himself, and manifests this love in 
action. Man's normative life as man is not 
the contemplation of truth or a proper ad- 
justment to his environment; it is obedience 
to God through responsible concern for his 
neighbor. If liberal education is to have 
any justification at all in the biblical view, 
its justification can only be in terms of how 
it serves this end. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The problem may be posed in another 
way. One of the primary purposes of lib- 
eral education, in the Greek-humanist view 
that has become traditional in our thinking, 
is to free the mind of man. Man’s mind is 
held to be enslaved by ignorance, benight- 
edness, the tendency to take illusion for 
reality (recall Plato's Myth of the Cave); it 
is thus the purpose of education to dispel 
ignorance and illusion, to bring the mind to 
the vision of truth, and in this way to liber- 
ate it. Liberal education in the familiar 
sense seems particularly appropriate for this 
purpose. But in the biblical view, man (not 
his “mind” but his total self) is held to be 
enslaved not by ignorance but by sin; his 
plight is not that he is imprisoned in the 
shadow world of the empirical and time- 
bound, but that he is under the bondage of 
idolatrous self-will. Freedom, in this view, 
means breaking through the vicious circle 
of self-enclosed idolatry and returning to a 
God-centered existence. But how can liberal 
education in the common acceptance of the 
term help accomplish that? 


The dilemma confronting us is now ap- 
parent: liberal education is deeply rooted 
in the idealist and humanist traditions;*yet 
if it is to be affirmed by the man of biblical 
faith, it must somehow be brought to make 
sense in terms of the biblical-realist view of 
God, man, and the world. Is that possible? 
Can liberal education be grounded in the 
categories of biblical faith and justified in 
their terms? 


The Bible itself knows nothing or vir- 
tually nothing, of liberal education in our 
meaning of the term. The early Church, 
like the rabbis of the time, showed little un- 
derstanding of, or concern for it; their con- 
cern was with the revealed word of God for 
salvation. As the Jews and Christians, par- 
ticularly the latter, came into contact with 
the Greeks and Greek culture, a variety of 
attitudes emerged, which H. Richard Nie- 
buhr has so brilliantly analyzed in his Christ 
and Culture. They either rejected Greek ~ 
wisdom — much later, Yehudah ha-Levi 
warned in true Tertullianesque spirit: “Be 
not seduced by the wisdom of the Greeks; 
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it bears flowers but no fruit’* —or else they 
tried to appropriate it under the slogan of 
“spoiling the Egyptians.” But here too a 
difference developed: some were desirous 
of appropriating Greek learning for the help 
it would give them in understanding the 
Scriptures (here it was primarily philologi- 
cal and to some degree scientific knowledge 
that was involved), while others more and 
more fell into the Greek-idealist ways of 
thinking and therefore began to value Greek 
learning on its own account as in itself a 
veritable revelation of the divine. The latter 
view prevailed and became the basis of 
medieval culture, Christian, Jewish, and 
Muslim alike. It was at this time that lib- 
eral education as we know it began to 
emerge and become institutionalized. The 
Reformers rejected the “medieval synthesis” 
and tended to return to an earlier view. 
Luther defended humanistic studies for their 
utility in understanding Scripture, and so 
did Calvin, despite his own earlier absorp- 
tion in classical studies. But Zwingli was 
much more outspokenly humanist in the 
Renaissance sense, and with the second gen- 
eration, of whom Melanchthon is perhaps the 
finest example, the Greek-humanistic ideal 
of education prevailed once more. In the 
eighteenth century, this was further de- 
Christianized by being remodeled along 
secular lines; towards the end of the century 
and through the next liberal education, 
though still basically classical-humanist, had 
to accommodate itself to the all-conquering 
sweep of the physical sciences; what 
emerged was the “arts and science” curricu- 
lum more or less as we know it today. All 
through, until well into the twentieth cen- 
tury, the philosophy of education remained 
Greek-idealist; only in the past few decades 
did naturalism arise with a rival doctrine 
and practice. At no point, however, as far 
as I have been able to learn, was there any 
attempt made to examine and evaluate the 
tradition of liberal education from the point 
of view of biblical faith, which after all was 
always taken as normative in Judaism and 





‘I. Zamorah, ed., Diwwan of Rabbi Yehudah 
Halevi (Tel Aviv, 1948), Vol. I, p. 11. 


Christianity. Christians and Jews, insofar 
as they were interested in liberal education 
at all, thought of it in the familiar rational- 
ist and idealist terms and quite as a matter 
of course refrained from any attempt to 
bring it into harmony with the presupposi- 
tions of their faith. Reflecting the duality 
of the Western heritage, they lived in two 
spiritual worlds — biblical-Hebraic in reli- 
gion, Greek-idealist in thought, education, 
and culture. And so it is, by and large, to- 
day, except that the biblical-Hebraic element 
has grown even weaker and more unfamiliar. 
From the point of view of the man of 
biblical faith, this dualism must appear in- 
tolerable. One cannot be said to live one’s 
faith unless one tries to understand and deal 
with all aspects of life in its terms. Is this 
possible in the field of liberal education? 


Ill. Liberal Education in a 
Biblical Framework 


It seems to me that a fruitful approach to 
this question is possible along a way the 
relevance of which may not appear at first 
sight. Let us ask the question: what is the 
place of Job or Ecclesiastes in the Bible? 
The Bible, in normative Jewish-Christian 
faith, is primarily Heilsgeschichte, the his- 
tory that reveals and bears witness to God’s 
redemptive dealings with man and that 
therefore provides the believer with his own 
authentic “inner history.” But neither Job 
nor Ecclesiastes has any part in the Heils- 
geschichte (Proverbs and the Song of Songs 
pose a somewhat different, though related, 
problem). Ecclesiastes, Kohelet, the Preacher, 


‘is identified in the opening passage as 


“King in Jerusalem,” but that is quite with- 
out bearing upon what follows; Job is not 
even an Israelite. In neither case is there a 
locus in Heslsgeschichte or any apparent 
function in the movement of redemptive 
history. Yet these books have their part, an 
essential part, in the Bible. Why? 

Is it not because they constitute, so to 
speak, a vertical offshoot from the hori- 
zontal line of Heilsgeschichte in which 
man’s existential predicament is considered 
in a Kierkegaardian “instant” as relevant to 
all phases of redemptive history from crea- 
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tion and the fall to the kingdom of God? 
It is not as if the movement of redemptive 
history were stopped for the instant for man 
to reflect upon his condition? There is 
much in the historical books, in the Psalms, 
and in the Prophets of the same character, 
but in Job and Ecclesiastes we have the hu- 
man predicament presented to us in con- 
summate existential form, with the “single 
one,” the concrete, existing person confront- 
ing the problems of his existence in relation 
to God, man, and the world. Of course, no 
“solutions” are offered, because “solutions,” 
insofar as the Bible knows of them, can 
come only in and through the movement of 
redemptive history, but the problems of ex- 
istence are posed in all their depth and 
relevance. For that reason these books be- 
long to the Bible and have their proper 
place in the biblical canon as witness to one 
fundamental aspect of the divine-human 
encounter. 

It cannot escape us that Job and Ecclesi- 
astes bear a strong kinship in literary type 
and form— philosophical reflections, poetic 
drama of human destiny —to what has al- 
ways been regarded as the major content of 
the “humanities” in liberal education. In a 
certain sense, they seem, at least in form, to 
be more Greek than biblical: Ecclesiastes 
reads like the reflections of a Greek philoso- 
pher of a particularly sceptical and pessimis- 
tic kind, while Job has actually been rear- 
ranged several times in the form of a Greek 
tragedy. Perhaps for this reason, these books 
may serve a mediating function in our in- 
quiry. Keeping these books and the part 
they play in the Bible in mind, is it not 
possible for us to see liberal education, and 
particularly the so-called “humanities” in a 
new light, in a light that makes sense in 
biblical terms? 

I would suggest that the purpose of lib- 
eral education is to give us a more profound 
insight into the human situation, into man’s 
creaturely existence in the world— in his 
alienation from and need for God—and in 
this way enhance our understanding of, and 
sensitivity to, the condition and need of our 
neighbor as well as our own. History, phi- 
losophy, literature, and art may all be seen 








as contributing to this end, and thus to find 
a place in an education that sees the actuali- 
zation of man’s “humanness” as the achieve- 
ment of a right relation to God and one’s 
fellowmen. In this way, in short, they may 
find a legitimate place in a program of lib- 
eral education biblically conceived. 

The study of pure science, particularly 
natural science, has frequently been under- 
stood, from a religious standpoint, as in ef- 
fect a contemplation of the works of the 
Creator: “The heavens declare the glory of 
God” (Ps. 19.1). We need not quarrel with 
this interpretation, but we must note that in 
the psalm referred to, the theme shifts very 
quickly from the praise of God’s “glory” in 
the physical universe to ecstatic praise of 
God’s “law,” “commandments,” and “judge- 
ments”; the physical universe is obviously 
brought in to provide a setting for God’s 
exalted majesty in dealing with men. In 
Greek idealism, the contemplation of eternal 
and timeless truths for their own sake may 
be the highest bliss, but not in biblical faith, 
which knows no such truths and does not 
understand man’s primary occupation to be 
contemplative. The study of the natural 
universe and its laws has its place in a pro- 
gram of education biblically conceived, but 
this place is not an autonomous one, self- 
justified; on the contrary, it too must be re- 
lated to the humanum in man, to his respon- 
sive and responsible relation to God and 
fellowman. 

(It should be noted that it is not my 
purpose here to offer a theological interpre- 
tation of cultural creativity, whether in phi- 
losophy, science, literature, or the arts; the 
purpose here is more limited, an inquiry 
into the theological ground for making these 
cultural works the content or substance of 
liberal education). 

It is possible at this point, I think, to go 
back to an earlier question and see what we 
can make of it. At the beginning of this 
article, I suggested that a particular kind of 
education could be understood as the institu- 
tional extension and implementation of a 
definite life-situation, Technological and 
theological education we find no difficulty 
in relating to their situational contexts, but 








out of what life-situation can we say that 
liberal education, biblically understood, 
emerges? I think we have this life-situation 
classically described in Deuteronomy 6.20: 
“When your son asks you in time to come, 
what mean these testimonies, statutes, and 
ordinances, . . . then shall you say to your 
son... .” What we shall say to our sons, 
comprehensively understood and mediated 
through the tradition of our culture, is the 
sum and substance of liberal education. 

So understood, liberal education has am- 
ple room for the cultural legacy of all 
peoples, however remote from our own re- 
ligious center, because the cultural legacy of 
any people is somehow relevant to an un- 
derstanding of man’s “humanness,” but for 
that very reason, the literature of the bibli- 
cal tradition is central. The thought and 
culture of the peoples of the world are of 
the highest value in the educational enter- 
prise, if critically studied, but for critical 
study some criterion is necessary. And it 
seems to me obvious, from the standpoint 
of biblical faith, that Plato and Aeschylus 
are to be understood in terms of Isaiah and 
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Job, Confucius and Marcus Aurelius in 
terms of Paul, rather than the reverse. 

So understood, moreover, liberal education 
is rather torah than paideia, rather a way of 
God-centered orientation in the world— 
that is how Buber translates torah: W eisung, 
direction, instruction, way—than a man- 
centered self-culture of mind or soul. The 
difference is of great and far-ranging sig- 
aificance. In education biblically conceived, 
God is at the center because there is no man, 
or even thought of man, without God. 
Plato’s “Mathematics is the royal road to 
knowledge” and Pope’s “The proper study 
of mankind is man,” reflecting as they do 
the two sides of liberal education (pure sci- 
ence, the “humanities”) are to be contrasted 
with the biblical “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” Idealist and nat- 
uralist education is, each in its own way, a 
song of praise to man: “Glory to Man in 
the highest, the Maker and Master of all.” 
Education in the biblical sense, however, is 
a laus Deo, a laudation of God and glorifica- 
tion of his Name. It is indeed a process of 
“taking captive every thought and bringing 
it into subjection to God.” 
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WF SHALL argue in this article that the 
child, American or other, has a right 
to ordinary religious literacy. But first we 
state something of how normal it is for him 
to know —to know God, to know nature, 
to know the mind and its possibilities, man’s 
will or love-power with its rich and thun- 
derous possibilities, and to know that the 
knowledge-life as well as the love-life of 
man has a kind of infinity. 

For several reasons the greatness of man 
has recently been a sort of closed book to 
school children. We have seen evil, seen 
greed and power and wars and the danger- 
ous side of the bomb. Also, scientists have 
clearly shown us the seamy side of man, and, 
progressively invading matter, told us more 
about matter than about spirit. 

Yet the story of man’s spirit, of his free- 
dom and intelligence, continues to be po- 
tentially the thriller. Think of what Homer, 
after all a man, did in merely one passage — 
when he described the design wrought on 
the shield of Achilles by Hephaestus. Think 
of St. Francis reaching so easily from wolves 
and birds and the sea to Heaven, of Colum- 
bus finding worlds, and Lincoln freeing 
man. Philosophers, who are the depth 
thinkers, say that in his freedom and love 
man can give himself with radical generosity 
to the kingdom of persons and in his knowl- 
edge can know and in that way appropriate 
all things and reach the core and meaning of 
many things given in nature. 

It would be terrible if the child at home 
and at school did not have the chance, along 
with the invitation, to know man. Nothing 
is more important, if we believe in man, 
than to open these gates. 

In the double negative, our first sugges- 
tion is that it is bad for man not to know 
man, nature and God. This ignorance is a 
crossgrained condition leaving man out of 
luck, shortchanged, not all there. Of course, 


our supposition is that man is made to know 
and needs to know. He is made to know as 
the bird is made to fly. It is evil for the 
bird not to be able to fly or not to be al- 
lowed to fly. The bird is hurt in its natural 
being, has not the chance to be what the 
bird in its nature is and what in its nature 
it demands to be. Tough on the bird —it 
is not allowed to come into its own. 

Nature is at omce generous and step- 
motherly toward the child. The child is a 
royal heir, a king in potency, and yet a sort 
of starveling. He can come into his own, 
but does not necessarily come into it. So 
the educators have always supposed and 
often said. The starveling orphan needing 
to be, ready to be and wanting to be the 
royal heir-man and waiting for merely the 
chance — this is the central doctrine which 
is trying to break out in Dewey's Democ- 
racy and Education, and it is the funda- 
mental assumption of every educator. 

If rights attach to persons, the bird has 
no rights. But the child has. These real- 
ities called rights are moral claims to be 
something, or to have or to do something. 
If the bird had rights, they would exactly 
match its being, and it would have them, 
not as granted by some bird king, demo- 
cratic or monarchic, but because of its bird 
being. It would have bird-rights, and not 
human or divine rights. 

The totalitarian mind cannot grant that 
man has some rights because he is a man. 
To be a democrat is to believe in some nat- 
ural rights and to be willing to die saying 
that man has some rights because he is man, 
and not because he is white or Negro or 
American or German. 

Man is a person, a being gifted by nature 
with a certain dignity, and with freedoms 
that may not be touched by any political 
community. He is gifted with a certain in- 
teriority, an inner sanctum not to be invaded 
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by inquisitors or torturers of any ancient, 
medieval or modern type. He is not any- 
body’s “man” or serf. He has power to act 
freely and to win freedom by the free gift 
of himself to the good of others, and power 
to enter by knowledge into the being of 
things, to see and to accept responsibility. 

All this is something of man’s greatness 
and dignity, and we hold that the ordinary 
child in the ordinary American high school 
has the right to know these simple first 
things about man. 

He has the right, also, to know that man 
naturally belongs to the human community, 
is naturally good and a seeker of all truth 
and all good, and a creator and lover of 
beauty. It would be terrible if we did not 
let the child know and help the child to 
know such simple and basic matters. At 
first he can begin to “get” them as seen in 
the lives of his elders, and then at least by 
high-school age he can begin to draw these 
first truths into the marrow of his being. 
Also, by that time he can get and has a right 
to get an introduction to the recorded his- 
tory of man, to literature and some science 
and music and to man’s struggles for free- 
dom. If the child never comes into that 
right, he is starved, and the nation is starved. 
We have not the right to starve either. 

So, too, the child has a right to know God, 
and we starve and rob him when in home 
or State or Church or society at large we 
leave him illiterate in the matter of know- 
ing and loving God. Here, at least as much 
as in the other matters mentioned, he needs 
to know. Recall Theodore Dreiser’s prayer 
for light on cosmic meaning: “I pray, by 
God, on my knees, for light — and no light 
is given.” Dreiser was a gifted if thwarted 
and tragic figure; things were at cross-pur- 
poses in him. The child can see better than 
Dreiser, since the child can at least dimly 
see that all somehow or other makes “sense” 
and is not nonsense. He can know that God 
is and something of what God is, as the prim- 
itive — who probably is in some ways more 
of a child than any of us — has always known, 
vaguely though satisfactorily, that God is and 
something of what God is. The primitive at 
any rate is not religiously illiterate. He can 


read God in things. He knows that some 
greatest being exists and is not himself, and, 
knowing some greatest being, he accepts that 
being by means of appropriate acts together 
with perhaps unnecessarily strong emotions. 
In his knowledge and freedom and love he 
proclaims that being and recognizes his own 
essential relation to it. This acknowledg- 
ment of man’s relation to God is religion. 

A naturalistic secularism is dogmatically 
opposed to anyone’s learning religion in the 
schools. Its position is that man must be 
secularized, and therefore the schools must 
be secularized, along with political life and 
art and economics. Its zeal for reading a 
“separation principle” into the Constitution 
is most often a deduction from its original 
position and not a constitutional question at 
all. 

In terms of total human history, secular- 
ism is snobbish and aristocratic, and is 
against the voice of universal humanity. If 
atheism is really possible, it is for an aristo- 
cratic elite and not for mankind. The child, 
able to know God in some rudimentary 
manner, has the right to know these simple 
matters— about man, about the snobbish 
aristocrat who thinks he does not know God 
and thinks he does not worship, and about 
man, the universal democrat who in fact 
knows and worships God. The child should 
know that, unless he worships, he cannot 
live at all fully as a person and as a member 
of the total community of humanity, as he 
has a right and duty to do. The parent- 
teacher, teaching the child a life of God- 
worship and thus speaking for and with 
nature, in effect uses Stringfellow Barr's 
words, “Let’s Join the Human Race.” 

In any case, each man—though a par- 
ticular man might feel himself as atheistic 
as Satan— has to pay the highest tribute to 
something, and in that way, like it as he will, 
he worships. The child should know this. 

It is not quite right to teach or to try to 
teach the child, by word or by stony uncon- 
stitutional silence, the commandant: “Thou 
shalt now know God; thou shalt not wor- 
ship God; thou must have strange gods.” 
The child is born to know and worship God, 
and is hamstrung as 2 person and a member 
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of the human family if he is kept religiously 
illiterate and is thereby barred from the 
right to worship. 

Thus the doctrine and practice that the 
public schools must be secularistic could do 
great wrung. This doctrine could be in ef- 
fect a doctrine and practice of illiteracy in 
a fundamental matter, and would be at least 
as evil as it would be for us to say, whether 
or not using the Constitution and its inter- 
pfretations as immunity, that the child must 
be illiterate with regard to man’s dignity, 
intelligence and freedom, or with regard to 
the beauty of art and nature and the knowa- 
bility of things. 

Man is the worshipping animal, as re- 
ported by anthropology, history and psy- 
chology. Always he is a worshipper, and if 
one god is taken away he will get another. 
He has the capacity to idolize almost any- 
thing and to pay divine honors to it: a tree, 
a stone, the sun, a bull, some man, the State, 
reason, science, progress, or the future might 
of humanity. No matter what our particu- 
lar preferences in the matter, such as Jewish 
or Christian, Mohammedan or secularist, 
man turns out to be, after all, a worshipper. 

The child in high school could learn such 
easy factual lessons. Of course, these les- 
sons are “about” religion and are not the 
practice of religion, and much less are they 
what Protestants call “commitment.” Yet 
they are relevant, and we who are tutors and 
pedagogues of the human spirit may well 
feel that we are obliged both to learn and 
to teach them. 

“The irreligious man,” says Christopher 
Dawson, “is precisely the man who lives on 
the surface of things and recognizes no ulti- 
mate spiritual allegiance.” The child has the 
right to learn the lesson put by Dawson into 
each of a half-dozen remarkable volumes. 
This is the lesson that any civilization losing 
its religion is on the downgrade, no matter 
how prosperous it may outwardly appear. 
At present this would be one of the harder 





*Christopher Dawson's works are all on this 


theme; for instance, his Essays im Religion and 
Culture (1932), Religion and Culture (1948), 
and Religion 
(1950). 
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lessons, because many of us in the colleges 
have tended to accept and teach the pre- 
critical and romantic notion that religion is 
perhaps all right for those who want it, but 
has nothing to do with the tough realities of 
society. The two truths could well be taught, 
first the positive correlation between reli- 
gion and the national good, and secondly 
how mistaken is the view that it is all the 
same to the national good whether men have 
any religion. 

We the citizens of a nation have the duty 
and therefore the right to try to build a 
great civilization and a great culture, and 
this cannot be done when a civilization is 
losing its religion. The child at the high- 
school level has a right to this bit of vital 
historical and sociological information. When 
he arrives, plenty green, as a freshman in 
college he has a right, says Dr. Chalmers,” to 
have his faith, which is fortified by neither 
philosophy nor theology, given time before 
it is tried by professors’ scepticism. In time, 
perhaps he will learn “to believe and doubt 
well. 


What could deprive the child of freedom 
to know and love God? The all-power 
State or ruler, of course, could do it. Also 
the tyranny of the majority could, as noted 
by de Tocqueville and Lord Acton, rob a 
minority of this or any freedom. “Every- 
thing in the State, nothing outside the 
State.” This means primacy of and worship 
of the temporal power, whether oligarchic 
or democratic. Secularist teaching, running 
to dogma, could also deny freedom to learn 
about God and to worship. Communism is 
warlike, revolutionary secularism. But secu- 
larism could be indigenous and claim to 
wave the American flag and to show that 
our political life, within which it would in- 
clude all education, is secular by constitu- 
tional fiat. Or people of good will might 
simply be confused and believe that religion 
might never be taught within the public 
school. 

A logical follow-through of John Dewey 
would tend to oust religion from school and 


*Gordon Keith Chalmers, The Republic and the 
Person —a_ discussion necessities in modern 
American education. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. 























society. Dewey often said that religions are 
not practical, that they distract energy from 
social service, and that ultimates are irrel- 
evant; and he said that perhaps God's exis- 
tence could be proved if meantime we did 
not have such a lot of things to do. In 1934 
Dewey said that the identification of our 
values “with the creeds and cults of religion 
must be dissolved.” 

We need not suppose that secularism, any 
more than theism, is always conscious of 
itself. In a materialist climate it can readily 
grow up unnoticed. Often it is one with a 
practical economic determinism, even in per- 
sons who think they reject this determinism. 
In such a case, it does not leave much room 
for religious literacy, at home or at school. 
Also, the ultra conservativeness of some re- 
ligious persons and strong religious groups, 
who tend to identify religion with reaction- 
ary forces, makes religion itself unattractive 
and “politically unacceptable.” When such 
groups represent it, religion has no beauty, 
which is the splendor of truth, and seem- 
ingly no truth or good. 

So far, I have written of a mere religious 
literacy, open to all normal persons unless 
the gates of free access to it have been 
closed. Something more than this mini- 
mum, some proficience and advance in re- 
ligious learning may be a duty and a right 
of men in particular circumstances. Where 
mature gives more or where society offers 
more through universal education, more may 
be expected. This would mean that more 
and more persons, and groups of persons, 
too, would go beyond bare religious literacy 
and begin to acquire at least the rudiments 
available in introductions to comparative re- 
ligions and to theologies. Thousands upon 
thousands of Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
are anxious to take these next steps. That 
they do not take them is not primarily the 
fault of laymen, but of professors and 
clergymen. 

These last two bodies, however, are also 
to some degree hamstrung. They lack the 
requisite knowledge to direct scientific 
studies, with no thought of parti pris, for 
openminded inquirers, and are unpr 
to offer a neat, quick clean-up of the awk- 
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ward debris left by Hume and Kant, the 
theory of evolution and in the old 
war between science and religion, by Bibli- 
cal criticism, and by Marx’s opium and the 
interesting spate of Communism and fellow- 
travellerism in American schools. Besides, 
professors and clergy are as confused as any- 
one about the First Amendment, supposing 
that distinction between Church and State 
is “separation” of Church and State. Did 
not Jefferson say in a letter that we were 
proposing to erect “a wall” of separation? 
On the erecting of a figure of speech— 
from a Jefferson, or Eisenhower or Truman 
letter—into a constitutional principle, 
Americans could learn a lesson from Arthur 
E. Sutherland’s “Due Process and Disestab- 
lishment.”* 

Perhaps relatively few homes do a good 
job of teaching religious literacy. In gen- 
eral, the churches of Jews and Catholics and 
Protestants do a good job of teaching it, but 
their coverage is inadequate. They do not 
reach nearly all American youths and adults, 
and those they reach are reached only for an 
hour or so a week, leaving the other 167 
hours pretty much untouched. Few teachers 
in public schools are well prepared to teach 
religion, and some are afraid to teach it. 
Few Jews, Catholics and Protestants in any 
community are now equipped, in knowledge 
and attitude, to go into public schools, even 
if they felt free to do it, and teach their own 
religion in an unbiased way, let alone the 
others’ religions. It will take us quite a 
while to come to this “unbiased way” of 
teaching, in and out of schools. In or out 
of schools, how many Catholic students get 
a good unbiased look at “what Protestants 
believe”? They should, nevertheless, since 
they are neighbors and community-builders 
with Protestants and Jews. And so for the 
lot of them: everyone, to be a community- 
builder with others, should have the modi- 
cum of religious literacy which consists in 
knowing the others’ fundamental, sacred be- 
liefs. It has been possible in Germany, and 
in time it will become possible in America. 





* Harvard Law Review, v.62 (June 1949), pp. 
1306-1344. 
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HE TERM “religious literacy” has a 


roomy connotation. In this article it 
will be stretched to cover the whole area of 
knowledge about religion— historical, an- 
thropological, sociological, and philosophical. 
For a person to be religiously literate would 
mean, therefore, that he is familiar with the 
concepts, development, and cultural impact 
of religion. The term “American school,” on 
the other hand, will be restricted to the 
American public school below the collegiate 
level. 
I. The Claim of Religious Literacy to a Place 

in General Education* 


Insofar as general education has anything 
to do with knowledge about the human 
milieu that nurtured us and our forebears, it 
cannot exclude knowledge about the religious 
ingredients of that milieu without denying 
that such ingredients exist, or asserting that 
they have no influence on human history. 
So far as I know, no responsible educator has 
excluded religious knowledge from general 
education on either ground. 

Nor can it be excluded from general edu- 
cation on the argument that it no longer is a 
vector in the adjustment of the individual 
to the demands of current life. This would be 
tantamount to saying that religion no longer 
creates problems for the individual. Now 
whatever the most ardent anti-religionist may 
think about religion as a solver of problems, 
he certainly would not belittle religion’s role 
as a creator of them. The truth of the matter 
is, as everyone knows, that no history or any 
other social study, no literature, and no phi- 


*At the time this article was being written, I had 
read of the publication of The Function of the 
Public School in Dealing With Religion by The 
American Council on Education, but I did not have 
a chance to read it. Any resemblance or diver- 


gence of the views presented in that volume and in 
this article must be regarded as coincidental. 
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losophy can be completely divested of its 
religious components. Consequently, the 
public school cannot avoid some “contamina- 
tion,” if general education is to include much 
of anything beyond physical science and 
mathematics. 

The ubiquity of religious references in the 
various subjects of general education does not, 
however, guarantee religious literacy in any 
save the most trivial sense. The pupil learns 
as much about religion in this way as the 
tourist whizzing on a turnpike learns about 
the towns he by-passes. 

It might be argued, of course, that since 
the teaching of religion is so troublesome a 
matter and religion itself no less so, American 
education would do well to foster a thorough- 
going ignorance of it. But aside from the 
fact that so long as religion is a factor in the 
lives of individuals and societies such ostrich- 
like ambitions are unrealistic, there is an- 
other and perhaps even more serious diffi- 
culty. It is that ignoring religious knowledge 
in the school does not produce ignorance. It 
rather compounds misunderstanding, which 
is far more dangerous. 

It is difficult to see, therefore, on what 
logical or educational grounds the claim of 
the knowledge about religion to permament 
residence in general education can be denied. 
Il. Défficulties of Establishing the Claim. 


In spite of logic, the claim has not been 
honored in practice. What, then, are the 
difficulties or obstacles to religious literacy as 
a part of the American public school curricu- 
lum? 

1. We may call the first type of difficulty 
the “nose of the camel” argument. It holds, 
briefly, that any systematic teaching of reli- 
gion in any form would be the entering wedge 
by which the church would either dominate 
or disrupt the public school. To change the 
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metaphor, it would be the removal of a plank 
from the high fence that makes church and 
school good neighbors. Compared with 
such a possibility, it is argued, all conceivable 
advantages that might accrue are insignifi- 
cant. 

2. Another difficulty is provided by a 
quite different argument. It is the conten- 
tion that knowledge about religion will not 
by itself accomplish what ought to be accom- 
plished. The point of religious education, 
this view would hold, is that loyalty to and 
practice of a particular religious mode of 
life be strengthened. What profiteth a man, 
it might be asked, to know about religion, if 
he ends up by losing his soul anyhow? Con- 
ceivably, knowledge about religion might 
even destroy simple faith and open the way 
for agnosticism, skepticism, or atheism itself. 
It must be said for the proponents of this 
kind of argument that they know exactly what 
they want and what sort of education it would 
take to get it. And what they want is pre- 
cisely the sort of thing the proponents of the 
first argument are afraid they will get, if a 
chink in the fence, or the nose of the camel 
under the edge of the tent is permitted. 

3. The third sort of argument is quite dif- 
ferent from the first two, although it has its 
ultimate roots in the same conditions. It is 
the argument we would get from the public 
school administrator. Whatever his own 
ideological commitments are, and whatever 
the merits of the case for religious literacy 
might be, he would prefer not to have this 
vexation added to those that already make 
of him a harried man. Let us not go into the 
occupational hazards of school administration 
at this point. Let us suppose rather that the 
administrator is willing to undertake the 
incorporation of religious literacy into the 
curriculum of the public school. There would 
still be difficulties. 

Perhaps the first is that of textbooks. By 
and large, in American schools the textbook 
is still the staff of instructional life. Without 
appropriate textbooks, it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to get a new subject into the 
operating curriculum of the school. Where 
are the texts for religious literacy? 

Granted that such textbooks are produced, 
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will they be acceptable to the community, or 
rather to the diverse religious elements of 
the community? Will the principal or super- 
intendent have to spend hours in assuring 
parents, clergymen, legislators, and other in- 
terested citizens that this-and-this passage is 
not a slur on this or that faith? 

Further, will such textbooks be available 
for different levels of instruction, different 
levels of intelligence, and different levels of 
interest? 

So much for texts. What about teachers? 
As. matters now stand, teachers are the 
products of educative process that does not 
make them religiously literate. Can a program 
of religious literacy be introduced into the 
public schools until the teachers colleges and 
schools of education make religious literacy 
a part of teacher training? It is well to re- 
member, moreover, that the training of 
teachers for instruction in religious literacy 
entails somewhat more than putting a course 
with an appropriate name in the college cata- 
logue. It would mean developing a whole 
nest of courses in the history and i 
of religion as a standard requirement of 
teacher training. 

Granting that the obstacles of texts and 
teachers could be met and overcome, there is 
still in the mind of the administrator the 
problem of time. Whatever anyone may 
think of the public school curriculum, it 
would hardly occur to him to complain about 
its simplicity. The curriculum is already 
crowded — sometimes to the point of clut- 
ter— both on the elementary and secondary 
levels. Each division of studies clamors for 
more time and valiantly resists encroachments 
on what it has wrested from the school day. 
What subjects, the administrator will wonder, 
are to be compressed or abolished to make 
room for the proposed instruction in reli- 
gious literacy? Or should the school day be 
lengthened? 

While this argument may not impress 
the layman, it is not to be dismissed lightly. 
Institutions attain their stability and momen- 
tum by the stability and momentum of their 
components, i.e, their personnel. In the 
course of time niches are carved, habits be- 
come har. .ed into routines, interrelation- 
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ships are tightly locked. To disturb one part 
is to disturb everything. Schools are no 
exceptions. What to the outsider seems like 
a trifling matter, e.g., cutting 10 or 15 minutes 
a week from the time allotted to algebra, his- 
tory, or physical education, can occasion a 
fairly violent disturbance in the personnel in- 
volved. Institutional personnel have long 
antennae and sensitive noses; they sense pos- 
sible threats to prestige from afar; not the 
slightest displacement in the hierarchical 
layers escapes them. 

We have analyzed the difficulties in some 
detail, but perhaps the greatest difficulty of 
all is a deep suspicion of the whole enterprise 
that may well be beyond the reach of analysis 
and argument altogether. This suspicion 
takes many forms: of organized religion in 
general, a particular church, a particular dog- 
ma, or a particular group in some community. 
Its most pervasive form manifests itself in a 
widespread unspoken agreement that religion 
as such is no longer a fit subject for polite 
conversation. 

This does not mean that people are no 
longer interested in religion, or that they do 
not talk about it. What it does mean is that 
cautious people make sure the group is reli- 
giously homogeneous before loosening their 
tongues. Even then what is uttered has very 
little to do with the beliefs and concepts of 
a particular faith, because they know only 
in the vaguest way what these beliefs and 
concepts are. The conversation, therefore, 
resolves itself pretty much into a recital of 
the political, economic, and social virtues and 
vices of the adherents of a particular reli- 
gion. One word leads to another; instances, 
anecdotes, and rumors multiply, so that be- 
fore the evening is over everyone is perspiring 
freely, warm in the conviction that some 
church of some sect is plotting to take control 
of the country and rarely by fair means. This 
church, the argument runs, is using its hold 
over the credulous parishioners to gain poli- 
tical and economic dominance. 

The point that is being stressed here is not 
that these slightly furtive discussions are mis- 
guided in their motivation and mischievous 
in their consequences, but rather that these 
conversations are not really about religion at 


all. They could just as well be about the 
British, the French, or the Hottentots. One 
can ride the club cars of America for many a 
year, listen attentively in a thousand barber- 
shops, or on the porches of a thousand hotels 
without hearing an even lukewarm argument 
about transsubstantiation, the Trinity, pre- 
destination, grace, sin, baptism, or paradise. 
This was not always so. There was a time, 
but probably more than 50 years ago, that 
letters to the editor of the daily paper dis- 
coursed about such matters, and one would 
suppose that the minister's sermon was not 
disdained as a topic for analysis at the bar- 
bershop or around the grocery stove. 

Because enlightened religious discussion is 
no longer possible in a religiously illiterate 
culture, well-bred people are quite right in 
excluding what passes for religious discus- 
sion from polite intercourse. Sex, on the 
other hand, is no longer tabu as a conversation 
piece, possibly because educated people know 
enough these days to talk about it intelli- 
gently. Religion has displaced it on the 
tabu list as something intimate, personal, and 
private—a genuine unmentionable. 

It is this amorphous but quite real atmos- 
phere that constitutes the fundamental resis- 
tance to religious literacy as a component of 
general education in the American school. 
Ill. Meeting the Difficulties. 

If these difficulties are to be met, the first 
and most important step is the acceptance by 
all concerned of the distinction between 
knowledge about religion and the profession 
and practice thereof. Perhaps they ought 
not to be separated, but they are separable, 
and in the present situation it is not too much 
to say that unless they are clearly distin- 
guished, religious education, as far as the pub- 
lic schools are concerned, must remain an 
explosive issue to which no wise man will 
light the fuse. 

This distinction is not merely verbal. It is 
founded in fact, the fact that religious knowl- 
edge and religious devotion do not have a 
high degree of correlation. There have been 


and there still are myriads of pious God- . 


centered men and women who are as innocent 
of theology and ethical theory as they are of 
astrophysics. There are, on the other side, 
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theologians whose devotion and piety may 
leave something to be desired. Knowledge 
and devotion can go together, and should, 
but they need not. 

Knowledge about religion and devotion to 
a particular religion, moreover, are learned 
in quite different ways. The ways of faith 
and of reason may ultimately lead to the 
same destination, but they are not identical 
ways. Knowledge about religion is as pub- 
lic, objective, and universal as knowledge 
about anything else is. Whoever takes the 
trouble to learn the concepts and apprehend 
the relations among them can understand the 
noetic elements of a religion. 

The practice of and devotion to a religious 
way of life, on the other hand, demand speci- 
fic acts performed many times under specific 
conditions. For example, the Old Testament 
in English conveys to someone who under- 
stands the languages the same concepts as do 
the Hebrew or German versions. But if we 
have been brought up on one version, the 
others can never arouse quite the same feel- 
ing tone. The sights, sounds, even the odors, 
accompanying a religious ritual or mode of 
worship all help to condition the emotional 
complex we call religious feeling. 

That is why, perhaps, the attempts to gen- 
eralize religion on the basis of common con- 
cepts of God and man are so convincing to 
the brain and so uncompelling to the heart. 
The religion that is woven into our sense, 
our muscles, and into our very viscera is never 
general. 

The profession of faith and the practice of 
religious rites are quite properly regarded as 
an intimate personal commitment, an affair 
between the individual and his Deity or his 
clergyman. It is this freedom of personal 
commitment that the separation of church 
and state and church and school is intended 
to protect and preserve. It is the fear of 
possible tampering with this commitment 
that makes “religious education” in the public 
schools literally a fighting phrase. 

For these reasons the separation of knowl- 
edge about and profession of religion is 
strategic and definitive in our problem. Can 
it be brought about? 

There is, I believe, one possibility of doing 


so that is worth exploring. It is not a solu- 
tion to the problem, but it is a gamble which, 
if won, might pave the way for a solution. 
It involves nothing less than producing, not 
promising, a set of textbooks for religious 
literacy in the public schools based on this 
distinction. If this is done, we shall have a 
body of knowledge for which a place in every 
pupil’s general education can be claimed. This 
body of knowledge will also define the re- 
quirements of religious literacy. It may also 
be the means of meeting the other difficulties 
that have been listed. What will be in- 
volved in creating this material? 

Such texts will have to be competent be- 
yond question. This means that religious 
scholars of the first rank must be recruited 
for the task. 

In the second place, the texts must be ac- 
ceptable to the diverse religious groups repre- 
sented in American life. This means, in ef- 
fect, that plenipotentiaries of the various de- 
nominations must be in the thick of the 
planning and execution of the project. The 
tribulations of these collaborators are not 
hard to envision. On one hand, the amount 
of space given to each topic, its position in 
the text, comparisons of many sort, interpre- 
tations of any kind will be scrutinized by the 
most sensitive of eyes, minds, and hearts. 
On the other hand, if to save the sensibilities 
of all concerned too much of the controversial 
is left out, the result will be innocuous and 
will satisfy nobody, least of all those who 
produced it. 

Even if the criteria of competence and ac- 
ceptability could be met, there would still re- 
main the demand of teachibility. Our team, 
therefore, would have to include professional 
educators who know something about text- 
book construction. Since they would in some 
instances virtually translate the work of the 
scholars into grade school language, the prob- 
lem of acceptability would arise all over 
again, and would have to be met, in turn. 

From even this brief sketch, it will be 
obvious that we are talking about a project 
that will take a long time and ample funds. 
The great advantage of this approach is that 
if it could be brought off, the chances for 
getting a place in the curriculum for religious 
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literacy would be promising. In the first 
place, the school administrator would be as- 
sured that he was not being handed a hot 
potato. In the second place, a set of texts 
approved by many faiths could not be accused 
of giving special aid and comfort to any one 
of them. 

Perhaps even more important would be 
the psychological climate in which the new 
candidate for the curriculum could be pre- 
sented for admission. There would be no 
need for school committee or school super- 
intendent to buy a pig in a poke. A textbook 
constitutes an objective fact. It can be ap- 
ptaised and re-appraised. Arguments can be 
buttressed by chapter and verse. 

Still further, such a set of texts, if presented 
for use, would have to be accepted or re- 
jected. More general proposals, on the other 
hand, invite promises for future considera- 
tion and not much more. 

One more argument in favor of the ap- 
proach here suggested has to do with the 
problem of teacher training already men- 
tioned. A series of texts worked out as here 
envisioned would furnish a ready-made and 
clear-cut outline for a religious literacy cur- 
riculum in the teachers college and school of 
education. It would provide for a high de- 
gree of definiteness and confidence and for 
a uniformity of content that would neverthe- 
less allow for flexibility in method. Indeed, 
the textbook series might very well include 
one or more volumes to be used on the teacher 
training level. 

Our closing question naturally is: Is such 
an expenditure of time, money, and effort 
justified? Especially since there is no guar- 
antee of its success. The answer depends, of 
course, on the state of one’s zeal about reli- 
gious education in general, and about reli- 


gious literacy in particular. Since the reasons 
for believing that the proposal has more than 
a fighting chance for success have already 
been stated, there remains the consideration 
of the possibility of failure. 


Let us suppose that the public schools turn 
down the proposals or the texts or both. Will 
the venture have been a waste of time, ef- 
fort, and money? If we reflect on the effect 
the effort would have on the participants 
from the fields of religious scholarship, the 
clergy, and education, it is hard to think of 
the enterprise as a waste of any kind. It is 
just possible that the general public might 
seize upon these volumes as providing pre- 
cisely the sort of light it has long been seek- 
ing on the religious problem. For it must be 
repeated that there is no lack of interest in 
religion. But it is an interest that is not 
nourished by knowledge and therefore ex- 
presses itself in diverse ways, some very devi- 
ous and not very wholesome. 


Regardless of any consequences, the suc- 
cessful completion of the project would con- 
stitute an intellectual feat of the first magni- 
tude. It is to be hoped that such feats can 
still serve as their own justification. 


Finally, it is intriguing to wonder whether 
a project of this sort could be carried through 
at all. If it could, then the chaos and strife 
that opponents of religious education in the 
public schools predict are not inevitable. If, 
on the contrary, the leaders of church and 
school cannot get together or remain to- 
gether for the execution of the work, then 
the prognosis for religious education of any 
sort in the public schools is unmistakably 
bad. Certainly it is worth something — 
perhaps a great deal — to perform this crucial 
experiment. 
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OF SELF-TRANSCENDENCE 
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I 


| ppsrerst THE past decade we have ex- 
perienced an increase in associations 
for religious education which would not 
have been expected at the beginning of this 
century. Should this fact lead us to conclude 
that we are in a period of a new awakening? 

We know that through organization alone 
we cannot produce a religion or make 
ple religious. Organization follows after 
the spark has been kindled by a prophet, not 
rarely with the paradoxical effect that, while 
spreading the gospel, the institution may 
dilute or even distort the prophet’s message. 

No doubt, in our day motivations for re- 
ligious thinking have arisen which did not 
exist before the World War I. The prag- 
matic belief in progress as a result of more 
and more experimentation has been waning. 
Instead of progress we speak of crisis and 
anxiety. We look uneasily at the interna- 
tional scene; nor are we sure about the fu- 
ture of our economic system. Whether 
rightly or not, everywhere we sense the 
Communist threat. All this takes away 
man’s pride in his mastership over the pow- 
ers of nature and history; it makes him hum- 
ble, uncertain, and consequently, at least in 
certain cases, looking toward the comfort of 
religion. 

But is that all we want? Is it enough 
even from a practical point of view? What 
did it help the Roman Senators and the 
Emperor Julian, called later the Apostate, 
that they tried to galvanize the old Greek- 
Roman cult mainly because they disliked 
the Christian meetings and their leaders as 
signs of a revolution that would destroy a 
venerable past? Are we perhaps in a similar 
situation? 
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No doubt, by a “drive” for religion some 
indifferent people may be awakened. Those 
who already believe, may be strengthened in 
their faith. But will we reach the doubters, 
the men and women, young and old, who 
are not skeptics by temperament, but whose 
education and analysis of religious writings 
and sermons have led them away from the 
Christian tradition? 

Of these men and women I here intend to 
speak; of the group who are or have been 
thinking students in the upper grades of 
high school and in college, who know of 
science and evolution, of causality and the 
natural nexus of things and events, of phil- 
osophical schools, historical 
and comparative religion. The intellectual 
conscience arising in most people of this 
education refuses to be “converted.” They 
will not sacrifice honesty of mind because 
others think we all should return to the 
Christian fold. The center of their attitude 
and thought is of rational nature, and they 
have the right to demand 

I know that from the Christian point of 
view these people may not be the most im- 
portant, for the Lord looks at the simple 
and humble with as much or even more 
favor than at the wise and particularly half- 
wise. On the other hand, it is from among 
the relatively well trained that teachers, 
writers, commentators, and political readers 
emerge. In other words these are the peo- 
ple who make public opinion, are mentioned 
in conversations, and are emulated. 

For let us not deceive ourselves about the 
dilemma in which we live in regard to re- 
ligion and religious education. On the one 
hand, there exists a deep urge for a view of 
life comprehensive enough to order the mul- 
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tifarious experiences of modern man into a 
system which gives him a feeling of belong- 
ing and a hierarchy of values to distinguish 
the important from the unimportant. On the 
other hand, the system of thought generally 
offered by our churches does not answer 
that urge, though certain intellectuals in ex- 
treme states of insecurity may suddenly em- 
brace dogmata which they rejected years be- 
fore. On the whole, many of our educated 
and half-educated contemporaries connect 
with their concept of the Christian tradition 
ideas and beliefs they consider supersti- 
tious. The doctrine that Christ had to die 
on the cross in order to assuage the wrath of 
his Father over the sins of Adam and Eve, is 
to them utterly foreign, if not repulsive. 
They are unable to connect a deeper mean- 
ing with the idea of Trinity, the Eucharist, 
the resurrection of the dead, and salvation; 
even such central concepts as “grace” and 
God’s “personality” have lost their signifi- 
cance. Many people of influence in our 
present culture and education reveal by their 
attitude, perhaps even by ominous silence, 
their conviction that the clergy themselves 
no longer believe what they are supposed to 
profess. Indeed, many of them, particularly 
in Protestant circles, speak, when seriously 
interrogated, of the “symbolic” meaning of 
the dogma of their Church. But with few 
glorious exceptions, there are no denomina- 
tions with the courage to give up officially 
the literal version of the Bible and the ar- 
ticles of faith; through their hush up atti- 
tude they still seem to justify the fundamen- 
talist attitude of aut omnia aut nihil — either 
you believe all or you believe nothing. But 
we know nowadays too much of the world 
to allow a potential Dante to picture Gandhi, 
like Virgil in the Divina Comedia, being 
stopped before the gates of Paradise. That 
means essentially that, even in enlightened 
Catholic circles the older concept of exclu- 
sive salvation is disappearing. It contra- 
dicts everything we want to achieve on a 
global level, namely not merely “toleration,” 
but mutual “respect,” not merely some kind 
of collectivist or imperialist uniformity,” 
but “unity” which acknowledges and even 
appreciates diversity. Any one group which 


under the name of religion acts against these 
principles, acts against the ethos of the fu- 
ture. This ethos emerges now slowly after 
thousands of years of moral and political 
struggles and is still far from accomplish- 
ment. Yet, either this ethos conquers man’s 
mind, or the human world will be conquered 
by tyrannies. 
II 

Where is the way out of this dilemma? 
First, we need absolute honesty. Either one 
is a fundamentalist, which by men of some 
sophistication is generally considered a 
creditable though astonishing position, or 
one frankly interprets the religious heritage 
in terms of modern man’s inner experience, 
spiritual longing, and rational integrity. 
Only in this way, to quote a word I found 
in an essay by the German philosopher 
Hermann Wein, “may one avoid losing the 
tradition, without being lost in it.” This in 
turn requires the courage to throw obsolete 
and superstitious elements overboard and 
believe in people’s maturity. 

I am not without understanding for the 
hesitation and vacillation of clergymen and 
religious educators. 

Their first objection will be that there are 
still many people who cannot find inner 
sustenance without a fixed and magically 
sanctioned frame of reference, people for 
whom there is no sursum corda without 
heart and soul knowing definitely that a 
personal God and Father is waiting for 
them. This objection is correct, and there 
is no prescription for solving the dilemma. 
One may take the mental state of these 
people as yardstick and expect them to re- 
main immune from doubt, hoping at the 
same time that the intellectually more ad- 
vanced among them will be able to reconcile 
miracle with knowledge. Then one may 
keep away rational man who may potenti- 
ally be deeply religious but refuses to live 
in a split world. Or, one may take the lat- 
ter’s mind as measure and hope that the 
attempt at a synthesis between religion and 
sincere intellectual analysis, even of the ulti- 
mate premises of the Christian tradition, will 
without offense to the simple and faithful 
gradually diminish the gap between the mys- 
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tical and the empirical, or the metaphysical 
and the scientific, from which our civiliza- 
tion has suffered since the seventeenth 


century. 

The second objection on the part of the 
cautious will be primarily educational, 
namely that we need an initiation of the 
young into our religious lore in order to 
acquaint them with the tradition on which 
our culture, at least in part, is based. For 
one cannot change history effectively with- 
out knowing what one changes. With this 
argument I agree, but it does not eliminate 
the dilemma to which I have referred, for 
the conflict between religion of the tradi- 
tional type and rationality is right in reli- 
gious instruction itself. Shall we, in Sunday 
schools and other forms of instruction, pre- 
tend to believe in all the miracles of the Old 
and New Testaments, or not? This is the 
crucial problem from which most teachers 
of religion suffer. 

The third objection on the part of the 
hesitant will be: “Where will it end?” Will 
it not eventuate in mere subjectivity? In- 
deed, a high degree of subjectivity will be 
inevitable. No genuine religious experience 
is without a grain of subjectivity. Protes- 
tantism accepted it when its followers still 
believed in the word of the Bible. They 
will have to accept it still more in a period 
when the historical criticism of the Old and 
New Testaments becomes more and more a 
part of common knowledge. But there is a 
great difference between subjectivity of ex- 
perience and mere relativism. 

Here is the point where I may turn from 
the primarily negative to the positive part 
of this essay. 

Every interpretation of life which can 
claim to be religious or at least make a 
person ready for it is based on a definite 
self-understanding and picture of the human 
being. This picture of man, or philosophi- 
cal anthropology, developed from the idea 
of man as the self-transcending being, will 
be systematically analyzed in a forthcoming 
book of mine dealing with the problem of 
doubt and faith. Here I can discuss it but 
briefly. 

From whatever religious or philosophical 
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point of view one looks at the human 
being, he has more than any other living 
creature the power of self-transcendence. 
“Transcendence” should here be understood 
without any “mystical” or “metaphysical” 
connotation. It means the same as the 
Roman verb “transcendere,’ namely, going 
beyond. Man constantly reaches beyond 
himself in ever widening orbits of experi- 
ence. The more developed a culture and a 
person, the larger the expanse of his knowl- 
edge and imagination, until finally the gi- 
gantic and mysterious character of Jife be- 
comes an object of his wondering curiosity. 
He communicates not only with his fellow- 
men physically, but they all live with him 
within a framework of meaning. All real 
learning is of this kind. Whoever by po- 
litical and spiritual pressure — generally 
both go together — takes away man’s right 
of self-transcendence, takes away from him 
his dignity and humanitas. 

The idea of transcendence engenders a 
second concept, namely that of participation. 
Man learning in the way just described 
realizes that he is not for himself. The 
transcending power is not created by him, 
but flows through him. He participates and 
lives not merely on the physical energies of 
nature (which also are not his creation) but 
at the same time on a mental force to which 
we may give the names of Mind, Spirit, 
Logos, the Divine, or whatever. Or, through 
his power of self-transcendence man be- 
comes a conscious participant in the order 
of life. This insight, in turn, gives him the 
sense of direction, purpose, and responsibil- 
ity. He lives not merely in a world of 
chance but in one which reveals to him the 
quality of the cosmos. He can discover 
principles and laws, reasons and causes, val- 
ues and hierarchies of value. 

In a susceptible mind the realization of 
the three concepts of transcendence, partici- 
pation and direction creates the sense of 
reverence. 


Ill 
Would an education that helps a person 
to respond in feeling, thought and action 
to the ideas just emphasized be sufficient 
from a religious point of view? Certainly 
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not if one speaks in the name of a definitely 
formulated religion and its cult, let us say 
in the name of Christianity as it expresses 
itself in its various denominations, or in the 
name of orthodox Judaism or Islam. 

But here one may allow the following 
considerations. 

1. The great majority of American 
schools from the elementary to the college 
level do not teach religion as a special sub- 
ject. Consequently, all they can do is to 
open, rather than close, the mind of the stu- 
dent to those experiences from which reli- 
gion springs. American public education 
must leave it to the individual whether he 
wishes his moral and reverential relation to 
life and his fellowmen to be expressed in 
terms of a particular creed and cult. This 
is so, not because the American schools, as 
the slandering slogan says, are “godless,” 
but because without the separation of reli- 
gion and public education the latter would 
be torn into pieces by religious and anti- 
religious fanatics among the laymen, as 
much as by Christian clergymen who refuse 
to discover the common religious elements 
in Christianity. 

2. Whereas religion, dogmatically taught, 
is a divisive element, and, as a subject mat- 
ter, incompatible with, or at least incon- 
gruous to other areas of instruction unless 
they are artificially colored, the attitudes and 
values described under the heading of self- 
transcendence can serve as a permeating 
principle in whatever is taught. It has been 
recognized by unprejudiced people that the 
effect of religious instruction, if separated 
from the other parts of the instructional 
process and from the total way of living, is 
extremely small—as everything we learn 
without causing it to enter into the totality 
of our interests and activities. In contrast, 
the reverential aspect of man and life can 
be conveyed in courses on the history of cul- 
ture as well as in biology, in philosophy as 
well as in the social studies, in the lower 
grades as well as in college. It can be a 
subject of contemplation and experience for 
one’s whole life. 
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3. As already mentioned, the philosophy 
of self-transcendence can be accepted ir- 
respective of the school of thought or the 
“ism” to which one happens to adhere un- 
less he is a radical and self-destructive cynic 
or refuses to live in the company of reason. 
It is within the domain of the “naturalist” 
provided he is not a rabid “materialist” of 
the kind which, so far as I can see, is no 
longer taken seriously. It is also in the 
domain of the “supra-naturalist” provided 
he does not refuse to relate his supra-nat- 
uralism to natural human experience. Nor 
will the “realist” or the “idealist” differ. 

The comprehensive and overarching 
quality of the self-transcendent picture of 
man is of particular importance. For this 
may be said in conclusion. No movement 
with the aim of making people religious, 
and no movement for religious education 
can prevent man’s mind from investigating 
the facts and mysteries of life in a continued 
development of thought and research. The 
other way would be the way of inquisition 
and external pressure which has been a 
shameful travesty of the religious spirit. 
Those who believe in religion as a future 
element of civilization will have to accept 
the plurality of interpretations of our mys- 
terious universe. And they will have to ac- 
cept this plurality not grudgingly and as a 
disturbing element, but as one of the true 
manifestations of the divine spirit in our 
mortal life. Only in such a way can they 
make religion a true companion of modern 
rational man rather than condemning it to 
be a constantly disgruntled looker-on, afraid 
of new discoveries and adventures, a critic 
whose judgment fewer and fewer will accept 
even though they may give lip service to 
our religious heritage. 

If we want to have religion and religious 
education, the basis must be as deep and 
broad as the most profound, rational, and 
comprehensive picture which man can make 
of himself as the ever learning and develop- 
ing participant in the divine creation. 
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EDUCATION 
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I RELIGION is primarily a way of life it 
ought to be possible to illustrate what 
is meant in theological and pedagogical 
expressions by reference to common experi- 
ences and learnings. Philosophies of religion, 
of education, and of religious education, 
need better methods of statement to clarify 
meanings and further cooperative thinking 
and action. There should be a possibility 
of orchestral harmony in the cooperative re- 
lationship of people with different religious 
philosophies and practices. Because of the 
complexity of factors involved in religion, 
and in the religious way of living, there is 
no need for one player to drown out the 
others. To play in an orchestra requires 
self-discipline with understanding of basic 
principles of harmony and a purpose to co- 
operate intelligently and sympathetically. 
Perhaps an essential beginning in seeking 
this harmony is to think together as religious 
educators on how we become persons with 
differing concepts, language, customs, likes, 
and dislikes. The many varied forms of re- 
ligion — Protestant, Jewish, Catholic, Mos- 
lem, Buddhist, and other types of faith, have 
been influenced by cultural background, 
training, critical experiences, and other con- 
ditioning factors. No one is born with a 
theological point of view, a sectarian prefer- 
ence, or a conventional way of expressing 
his religion. Religious insights, values, in- 
stitutions, and forms of expression have a 
history, and that history is similar to the 
story of development in other forms of hu- 
man conduct. Any philosophy of religious 
education is bound to recognise the develop- 
mental nature of religion in both the indi- 
vidual and in the race. It should therefore 
be flexible, ready for new and enlarging in- 
sights, able to adjust to changing views of 
man and his universe, and able to use new 
methods for furthering its objectives. Sci- 
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entific and philosophic methods of study 
need to be integrated; analysis and synthesis 
together should penetrate the complex world 
and processes of life. It is a significant step 
in the growth of a child when he becomes 
able to differentiate between the imagina- 
tive and the real, when he finds more satis- 
faction in studying the real world than play- 
ing in a make-believe world. Sometimes it 
seems as if religion tended to keep the 
make-believe world and to avoid the per- 
plexing problems of the real world. It is 
often said that many more people believe 
in believing in God than are able to believe 
in God. In the world that scientific study 
has revealed it is not to place an an- 
thropomorphic God, and yet most theologies 
circle around anthropomorphic concepts of 
God-man relationships. It is impossible for 
a well-disciplined mind to keep two worlds 
—one an imaginary, make-believe world 
with a deity who disregards the laws of the 
ordinary world of experience. Religion of 
this kind does not integrate experience, or 
provide norms for the whole of life. 

If God is not related to the universe as a 
whole, to the vastly complex processes of 
time and space what power is related to the 
larger entity? It is necessary for a modern 
man, with a critical creative mind, to formu- 
late his religious beliefs and moral standards, 
in the light of history, science, and general 
philosophy, as education enables him to 
think and rethink the meanings and values 
of personal-social living in his complex 
world. 

Does this point of view involve a re- 
thinking of the role of religious education 
under the auspices of sectarian organiza- 
tions? If religion is conceived as a pervasive 
quality of all life, and not a theological ad- 
dendum to other learnings, perhaps general 
education is making a significant contribu- 
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tion to moral and religious orientation when 
it exalts the dignity and worth of human 
beings, and furthers the possibilities of ful- 
ness of life for them. To the degree that it 
helps growing persons to discover their 
potentialities, and stimulates them to live 
socially in a world of unlimited resources, 
perhaps it is deeply spiritual. To the de- 
gree that it helps them to understand the 
beauties, wonders, and laws of a great world, 
and encourages them to live usefully, wisely, 
and happily in its creative processes per- 
haps it furthers that which religion has tried 
to picture in the conception of man working 
with God. It moves out of a childish simple 
picture into the challenging problems of a 
marvellous universe. To the degree that 
general education teaches growing persons 
to think, to be self-critical, to be apprecia- 
tive and understanding of different and 
changing cultures, and to organize working 
philosophies for personal-social living on the 
basis of growing insights, perhaps it is fur- 
thering moral and religious goals. What 
then is the role of a church, or organized 
religious institution, and what is the function 
of specialized religious education? It may 
be that as religion is thought of as belonging 
to all areas of life, home, school, govern- 
ment, industry, and other agencies of mod- 
ern civilization, that there is more need 
than ever for specialized institutions for 
moral and religious education. But do our 
existing sectarian groups serve us well? Peo- 
ple function in many different relationships 
and their religion should be manifest in all. 
Yet there may be a distinct value in having 
a special agency operating from infancy to 
adulthood to help keep first things first, to 
help develop a community of spirit relative 
to moral and religious understanding and 
achievement. 

If an integrating type of religious educa- 
tion is to function effectively it should oper- 
ate from community centers rather than 
from sectarian groups with widely diverse 
interests. In fact there is probably an urgent 
need for frank self-analysis by the various 
faiths and sects. It may be discovered that 
radical changes are necessary. Many feel 
that the present systems are obsolete, and 
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that the concepts of religion are being pre- 
sented in language and imagery that is 
meaningless to the majority of thinking peo- 
ple. Protestant, Jew, and Catholic are alike 
in this respect, and in this matter of clear 
expression liberals are not much better than 
conservatives. For instance seldom is the 
term God associated with universal or cos- 
mic views of the world, or with orderly 
dependable processes. The term God is 
used in a loose, vague fashion, with anthro- 
pomorphic language dominating ritual and 
teaching. Prayer seems to be treated more 
as magic than as a rational procedure, and 
few regard it seriously. Much religion seems 
to express blind wishes instead of using keen 
insights to live on the highest level. The- 
ology reflects the speculative interests of its 
various exponents and its endless contro- 
versies and it proves the fictional rather than 
factual nature of its imagery. Instead of 
helping growing persons to live well in their 
real world, meeting everyday problems 
courageously and intelligently, religion tends 
to confuse the situation by suggesting pos- 
sible special dispensations of a deity who 
acts independent of the world he is sup- 
posed to have created. Religion should unify 
experience, teach people to reflect, to set 
worthy goals, to overcome handicaps, and to 
find satisfaction in significant individual 
and social achievements. If services of wor- 
ship are to be observed they need radical 
revision. If religious education is to have 
a vital influence it must be organized in 
entirely new fashion. 

There has been a tendency in many circles 
to treat religious education as a mere “bag 
of tricks,” to be applied to any brand of re- 
ligion. In fact, somewhat like preaching and 
worship, it has been thought of as a mere 
set of techniques for purposes of indoctri- 
nation in the dogmas and practices of a cult. 
It has been assumed that orthodox views 
are propounded by supermen-theologians, 
historians, and biblicists. They are the ones 
to furnish the content of teaching, and to 
give the authority for accepted doctrines. 
Ordinary preachers, teachers, and layworkers 
have been regarded as sound-producing in- 
struments who use standard records. In the 














field of general education a more or less 
similar situation has frequently operated 
when textbooks have been carefully selected 
and given to teachers to teach. Under such 
methods there is a guarantee of “safe” think- 
ing. It is beyond the imagination of some 
people to believe that good education can 
stimulate critical creative thought in the 
average person. This writer believes that 
second- and third-hand religion has little 
value. To be vital religion must produce 
convictions born out of personal experience. 
In religious education professors, teachers, 
writers, and pupils (young and old), must 
have vision, objectives, working principles, 
faith, and zeal for realization of personal- 
social potentialities. Theologians, historians, 
biblicists, and other professionals must go 
beyond abstract ideas, traditions, and specu- 
lations. They must share in the hard tasks 
of moral and religious living, and under- 
stand the ways in which personalities are 
made and societies are shaped. Religious 
education must be considered as a complex 
process in which the laws of human growth 
are recognized, and in which the basic mean- 
ings and purposes of life are discovered. 
Rehearsing ancient history, multiplying ex- 
hortations, and habituating people to con- 
ventional customs, are not adequate means 
for educating people to formulate ideals and 
to live by high purposes, overcoming diffi- 
culties and solving hard problems. 

The meaning of developing moral and 
religious lives needs to be analyzed and 
made specific if we are to have intelligent and 
effective cooperation of persons working in 
the different agencies of modern society. In 
his book A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education the writer has illustrated how this 
may be done. He has defined ten areas of 
experience and given concrete examples of 
phases of religious development from child- 
hood to adulthood. This analysis is sugges- 
tive of a method of study of the process of 
religious education but is not intended to be 
a final and authoritative set of categories or 
working bases. In this book he has joined 
a philosophy with a method and has invited 
cooperative study of a complex process from 
a point of view in which persons of widely 
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varying religious backgrounds might experi- 
ment. It is an open-end philosophy of re- 
ligious education, and it involves an open- 
end philosophy of religion and of education. 
There is no possibility in this brief article 
of giving a digest of this book. However 
it may be useful to set forth a few contrasts 
between principles and methods of what the 
writer considers obsolete and what he feels 
has dynamic possibilities in our modern age. 

When religion is regarded as a revealed 
body of truth, a gospel to be accepted, or a 
way of salvation defined by God, an author- 
itative person or institution sets forth a 
statement of that truth. The authority as- 
sumes that this truth has come by direct or 
indirect inspiration, and where scripture is 
used the interpretation of that scripture is 
not separated from the assumed originally 
inspired truth. The philosophy underlying 
such an approach claims a different kind of 
knowledge and understanding of revealed 
and inspired truth from that of everyday 
experience. The method of religious educa- 
tion is to familiarize young and old with the 
myths and traditions, seeking to develop un- 
questionable faith in the ideas involved, and 
in the right and ability of the cults’ teachers 
to interpret it in absolute terms. Repetition, 
drama, exhortation, and group pressure are 
used to indoctrinate young and old in these 
cult beliefs and practices. 

When religion is regarded as a growing 
insight into an ever-expanding body of facts 
and principles underlying the supreme val- 
ues for individual and collective living, with 
a consequent and consistent way of life, 
there is no need for unquestionable author- 
ities, or for doctrines of revelation and in- 
spiration. The philosophy of religious edu- 
cation is developing, and must be stated in 
terms of the growing experience of grow- 
ing persons. Religious education involves 
a method of helping young and old to ana- 
lyze their experience, to integrate it into 
working principles, and to continually revise 
ideas and practices in the light of enlarged 
and refined understanding. Religious edu- 
cation looks at history in the same way, 
recognizing changing views of man and the 
universe, of values and goals for living, of 
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deities and doctrines, of practices and pre- 
cepts. The method involves teaching young 
and old to re-evaluate the past, as well as 
the current ideas and practices of personal- 
social living. Each individual must learn to 
think for himself, to take responsibilities in 
making choices, and to share in the demo- 
cratic process of refining and exalting all 
forms of human living. Instead of being 
taught to pray for divine intervention and 
help in the perplexing problems of individ- 
ual and collective living, this approach em- 
phasizes the need for meditation, cooperative 
study, and united efforts, and employment 
of many means to achieve desired ends. A 
study of history, of progress in knowledge 
and skills, of specific achievements in the 
past and in on-going life, reveals the re- 
sources in man, in his world, and in the 
processes in which he lives, moves, and has 
his being. Instead of lamenting failures, sins 
and shortcomings, frustrating problems, and 
divisive forces, this approach encourages 
young and old to examine the achievements 
of mankind, the infinite resources at his 
disposal, the ways in which progress is being 
made, and the kinds of personal-social be- 
havior which give dignity and worth mean- 
ing and sense of growing potentialities. 

It would be profitable if there were op- 
portunities to put opposing views of reli- 
gion in clear relief, indicating differences 
in philosophy and method in central teach- 
ings and practices. Views of man as sinful, 
corrupt, with two natures, hopeless apart 
from divine redemption, and a creature of 
theological speculation, need to be set over 
against man as a product of millions of years 
of evolving forces, a marvellous being with 
growing capacities, a person developing in- 
telligently, morally and spiritually a member 
of a great human family learning to live 
socially and effectively in his many relation- 
ships, a conscious being in a vast universe 
able to reflect and profit by his reflections 
on the meanings and possibilities of the 
complex process. Views of God as an an- 
thropomorphic being, a symbol of supreme 
values, a personification of ideals, an ab- 
stract vague person, and other speculative 


god-concepts, need to be set over against the 
recognition of universal forces operating 
through millions of years, with the mystery 
of personality-producing processes giving 
birth to human beings of wide variety and 
self-conscious capacity. Dogmas regarding 
a Creator, Supreme Love, father of all man- 
kind, and other attributes of a deity or de- 
ities, need to be set against scientific descrip- 
tions of the creative process, historical 
records of the endless struggle of construc- 
tive and destructive forces, vivid pictures of 
the wide differences in privileges and at- 
tainments of people through the ages and 
multiple examples of relative stability and 
constant change. The various hopes for 
immortality, and dogmas about the immor- 
tal spirit of man, need to be set over against 
the modern understandings of body-mind 
relationships, the problems of infinitely ex- 
tended existence, the meaning of conti- 
nuity in changing personality and in society, 
and the possibilities of finding satisfaction 
in a mortal tenure of life. Likewise many 
other contrasting and conflicting views of 
morals and religion might be examined. 
The bases of existing philosophies, and 
methods of perpetuating them, could be 
fruitfully studied if the different members 
of the Religious Education Association 
could feel free to critically evaluate beliefs 
and practices, traditions and vested interests, 
language and imagery. Theoretically every- 
one might agree that truth cannot be lost by 
careful study, but practically nearly every- 
one knows that interpretations of truth, and 
of facts on which truths are based, may need 
to be radically changed. Can religious edu- 
cators of widely differing backgrounds in a 
Religious Education Association forum be 
expected to change any of their beliefs or 
practices because of cooperative study, or is 
it inevitable that each shall return to his own 
cult fortified in his own traditions and 
prejudices? Parallel lines extended in either 
direction will never meet. How does reli- 
gious insight, and religious dynamic operate 
in a democratic society? How can they 
grow? 
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EFORE PHILOSOPHY of education can 
be reconstructed in terms of religious 
values, the intention to which one workshop 
of the Golden Anniversary Convention is to 
be devoted, those who propose to recon- 
struct it must be sure they realize the mag- 
nitude of this task and its many ramifica- 
tions. At least twelve different subjects can 
be proposed for study which relate directly 
to the general subject as stated for this work- 
shop; and many others should be added 
were the whole range of educational philos- 
ophy to be considered. (1) There must be 
some consideration of value theory in gen- 
eral if the reconstruction in terms of reli- 
gious values is to have an adequate context. 
(2) Attention must be given to the ontolo- 
gical connection of value concerns if the 
reconstruction is to have the needed 
A central point at issue today between reli- 
gious and secular mentalities is whether or 
not values are rooted in existence. (3) The 
role of value theory in religion must be con- 
sidered, and similarly (4) the role of value 
theory in education. (5) Careful thought 
must also be given to the distinctive em- 
phases in our Hebrew-Christian tradition 
which are normative in determining what a 
philosophy of education must be if it is to 
be in harmony with this tradition. (6) An 
example is the nature of man as he is seen 
by Judaism, Protestantism, or Roman Ca- 
tholicism. (7) Another is the nature of 
authority and freedom in the light of these 
traditions. (8) In addition, there must be 
sufficient attention given to the philosophy 
of institutions to expound the reasons for 
the existence of home, Church, and school, 


and what bearing these have on nurture and 
the teaching of religion. (9) At some point 
there must be adequate survey of the values 
of the public school as it has arisen in the 
United States, and a full recognition of those 
which are consonant with true religion, as 
well as those which are not. (10) There 
must be a sufficient degree of every-day 
realism to appreciate the great barrier which 
our own interfaith tensions place in the way 
of religious influence and teaching in a 
school which is common to all of us, and an 
exploration of the ways and means by which 
we might rise above these tensions. (11) 
There must be a similar recognition of the 
emotional tensions commonly aroused at the 
gfass roots whenever any proposals are put 
forward concerning religion in the schools. 
(12) And finally there must be some con- 
sideration of the function that a philosophy 
of education should have, when recon- 
structed in the light of religious values, in 
the preparation of teachers who will be ade- 
quate to schools giving appropriate place 
to religion. 

Each of these subjects needs more ade- 
quate elaboration than can be given any one 
of them within the space an article such as 
this; and it is hoped that such detailed dis- 
cussions will at least be set in motion by the 
Golden Anniversary Convention. The at- 
tention of this article is narrowed to only 
two of these topics which are related, by 
way of some small effort in this direction. 
In another place,’ the writer has attempted 





2A paper before the Philosophy of Education 
Society to be published in a forthcoming issue of 
Educational Theory. 
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a formulation bearing upon the role of value 
theory in education (number 4 above). In 
the formulation attempted here, he will con- 
sider first the nature of man as he has been 
viewed by Protestantism generally and then 
the consequent nature of freedom and au- 
thority in education (numbers 7 and 8 


above). 
A. The Nature of Man 


There are two disparate elements in the 
Christian view of man; they are distinctly 
different yet complementary. The first of 
these is the essential nature of man, an an- 
swer to the question, “What is it that con- 
stitutes him?” And the second element is 
the moral condition of man, an appraisal of 
man’s ethical status and potential as com- 
pared to the perfect righteousness of God. 

The Christian view of man’s essential na- 
ture is that he is a spiritual being created 
by God and made in His image. While 
such a statement is commonplace to the 
point of being trite; it is an assertion which 
is radical in comparison to other views of 
man. According to this conception, man is 
not an animal, purely a child of Nature. 
While ageless antecedents of evolutionary de- 
velopment may have prepared the way for his 
emergence, these were not his only antece- 
dents. When he was born, a soul was 
breathed into him, he was given potentiality 
for the life of the Spirit. According to this 
view also, man is more than a machine, a 
highly developed nervous system with com- 
plex powers of response to the stimuli 
around him, but without power to choose or 
determine what these responses shall be. 
Again, according to this view, man is not a 
social organism only, having potentiality for 
communication and therefore for group life, 
both of which lift him to a ievel quite be- 
yond the attainment of animals. Man has 
these powers, but not only because of the 
emergence of the power of speech in him; 
he has them because he was made for the 
life of the Spirit, an end quite beyond the 
group life of human society. More than all 
of these other views, the Christian view of 
man’s essential nature is that in addition to 
and permeating his bodily life, he is a per- 





sonal spiritual being, a soul bearing the 
image of God, whose end is fellowship with 
God. 

Turning to the other side of the Christian 
view of man, the appraisal of his moral con- 
dition, man by himself is seen as a lost soul 
who is in need of a salvation which can only 
be wrought for him by God. There are at 
least three inter-related dimensions which 
define more in detail this condition of man. 

(1) The first is that the righteousness 
which God intends for him is such a lofty 
achievement that it is impossible for man to 
attain it without God’s help. This is the 
same as saying that the fellowship of the 
Kingdom of God is both a means by which 
man is saved, and the goal for which he is 
saved. Eternal life, his true goal, is a life of 
fellowship with God in His Kingdom. But 
this same fellowship, shared in the Church, 
however rarely and imperfectly, is the power 
by which he is saved. 

(2) The second aspect of the moral con- 
dition of man is that his freedom is a very 
wide freedom, so wide, in fact, that he can 
decide what he wants to do with his life, 
even when that decision is the exact con- 
tradiction of what God wills. There is no 
automatic pilot in us, as in modern airplanes, 
which keeps us on the beam even though 
we make all kinds of mistaken choices. Our 
freedom is more radical than this. Not only 
do we will day-by-day acts in trying to reach 
our goals, we also choose our goals. And in 
choosing them, we commonly choose to com- 
pete with God and embrace life goals in 
defiance of Him. But notice what happens 
to man when he does this; in rejecting God's 
goal for his life, he turns his back upon 
fellowship with God. 

(3) And this suggests the third measure 
of man’s moral condition. It is that there 
can be no goodness for him apart from the 
fellowship of God; not only because he 
needs God’s help in order to be good, but 
because goodness and divine fellowship just 
go together. In worldly affairs there may 
be self-made men who can revel in self- 
satisfaction because they have struggled to 
the top by their own efforts. But there is 
no self-made piety; there is no isolated good- 
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ness selfishly possessed. Goodness is of God 
and is only had in fellowship with him and 
those who are members of His community 
of the Spirit. 


B. The Nature of Freedom and Authority 


We have already stated that man is capa- 
ble of a radical freedom that enables him 
to choose both means and ends which are 
completely antithetical to the righteousness 
of God; but we need to inquire further as to 
how man’s freedom should be used. Cer- 
tainly it is being perverted when it explodes 
in revolt to the radical extremity; but is it 
not being sacrificed for no good purpose 
when it is not exercised at all? We will 
examine each of these extremes and then 
see if there is not a point where solid ground 
can be found between them. 

Human freedom cannot be defined as 
unlimited power of initiative which is capa- 
ble of doing anything. In point of fact, 
we know that we do not have this kind of 
freedom. The natural limits of space and 
time common to all men preclude such free- 
dom; and the given individuality of each 
man, constituted by a particular set of capa- 
bilities, constricts the circle of limitation 
still further. Moreover, in terms of rela- 
tionships, we know that we ought not to 
have such unlimited freedom. Since every 
man is of ultimate worth as an end in him- 
self, each man’s freedom must be limited by 
inner controls which are adequate to show 
as much love for his neighbor as for himself. 
And since man is a creature who has his 
existence by virtue of a Creator who is in- 
finite and ultimate, his status as creature, 
related at least by the fact of creation to the 
Creator, necessitates that his freedom be a 
limited one. Unlimited freedom is a con- 
tradiction of creaturehood; to have unlim- 
ited freedom would be equal to being God. 
There is no ground for this kind of freedom 
in the kind of limited and tentative exis- 
tence which man has. 

But at the other extreme, freedom cannot 
be defined as the relinquishment of initia- 
tive. While in point of fact we can observe 
that we do not have unlimited freedom, we 
can also in point of fact recognize that we 
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do have freedom, although it is limited. 
What significance is there in such a pos- 
session, if we interpret its purpose as com- 
plete sacrifice on the altar of blind confor- 
mity? Is there not as much room for 
positive and constructive purpose in the 
possession of freedom as in its limitation? 

A similar exploration needs to be made 
as to the nature of authority; for on the sur- 
face at least, it would appear that authority 
is also complex, and not simply the preroga- 
tive or power of demanding obedience. 

Legitimate authority in exercise is not 
authoritarianism, the expectation that there 
will be immediate and unquestioning ad- 
herence to an externally objective agent by 
which ultimate truth is certified or by 
which the necessary power can be exercised 
to exact conformity. Such a conception of 
authority is more properly called tyranny. 
No matter how benevolent, it can not be 
wholly good; because it leaves no room for 
the evaluation and choice essential to the 
realization and possession of goodness. 

At the other extreme, authority is not ab- 
dication of all exercise of control and guid- 
ance. Called by its proper name, this is 
anarchy. While it may provide opportunity, 
—in fact, an excess of it,— for evaluation 
and choice; it destructively suggests, in ad- 
dition, that good is plural; that to some this 
is the good, and to others that is the good, 
and validly so. 

Where, then, in between these two is true 
authority? Authority, viewed from the stand- 
point of itself, is the authoritative giving 
evidence of its existence and of its essence. 
Viewed from the standpoint of those sub- 
ject to it, authority effectively producing 
its normal results, is the eliciting of respon- 
ses which are prompted by and which also 
are expressions of respect for the authorita- 
tive. Authority so understood is not tyranny, 
for all needed opportunity is available for 
examining, evaluating, and deciding for the 
authoritative. In other words, authority so 
understood makes room for the exercise of 
true and legitimate freedom. Again, this 
conception of authority is not anarchy and 
moral pluralism; for according to it, man 
is not free to choose his goods at random as 
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though they were no more than an affair of 
taste. The good is only one good, that which 
can give evidence of the essence of its 
goodness, and therefore can be evaluated as 
such. The true is one also, that which can 
evidence itself as true, and whose essence 
can be evaluated as truth. 
C. The Religious Fellowship as an 
Educative Context, and the Function 
of its Tradition 

Within the Hebrew-Christian tradition, at 
least, the religious fellowship has been in- 
timately tied to education and nurture. An 
important element in the essence of the fel- 
lowship has always been an educative thrust 
toward its own new generation and toward 
converts. And the religious fellowship has 
been one of the most fruitful cultural soils 
in which education has flourished. If we 
consider now the worth and validity of the 
religious fellowship as a cultural context for 
education, and just what the function of the 
religious heritage is in education, it may 
serve to bring the foregoing considerations 
of the nature of man, his freedom, and the 
authority to which he is subject, more closely 
to bear upon concrete educational activities. 

It is most doubtful that any education can 
go on, or ever has gone on, within a context 
or under a sponsorship which is completely 
neutral regarding the outcomes. Cultures, 
whether national or religious, and institu- 
tions also are very similar to individual peo- 
ple with respect to loyalties. Individual 
parents or teachers can scarcely be respon- 
sible and at the same time not have strong 
desires as to what kind of individuals their 
children and/or students will be and what 
kinds of beliefs and loyalties they shall have. 
Cultures are very much the same; and in a 
sense this desire to weight the balances 
toward the outcomes of education is more 
essential to a culture than to an individual. 
Because a culture tends to reproduce its own 
type; its impact on individuals is more one 
of formation than is the impact of parents 
and teachers. Implicit within it are pres- 
sures toward conformity which are more 
powerful than those found in individuals, 
except for the occasional dominating tyrant. 
It is difficult enough for individuals to be 
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neutral; and we have come less and less to 
expect them to be. How much less should 
we expect a culture to be neutral? 

The religious fellowship seeks to educate 
its children and new members in order that 
they may come to possess the values which 
are implicit in the fellowship. Christian 
fellowship, specifically, nurtures its members 
in order to make of them Christians. Its 
educational objectives are limited by the na- 
ture of the fellowship; but there is a com- 
parable limitation in any sponsorship which 
education may have. A democratic society 
expects its education to produce democratic 
citizens, a communistic state expects educa- 
tion to make communists, and an elite com- 
munity expects its education to turn out a 
new elite. The intention of these compari- 
sons, it should be pointed out, is limited to 
objectives alone; reference to methods and 
procedures is not intended. 

In making this further elaboration, Prot- 
estant Christianity will be dealt with more 
specifically. The purpose of education and 
nurture within the Protestant Christian 
community is to bring children and youth, 
and other members, to Christian belief and 
commitment; and to guide them beyond the 
point at which they embrace the faith, into 
ever new advances in spiritual growth. This 
complex objective is born of the faith of the 
Christian community that its fellowship is 
not just a human fellowship, but rather a 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, in which man 
can become rooted and grounded in God. 
This fellowship is authoritative both histori- 
cally and in its essence. It was established 
in the world, not by the initiative of men 
who wanted to create for themselves such a 
fellowship, but by God coniing to men in 
Christ, showing Himself to them, and giving 
Himself for them in an atonement by which 
they can be related to God and God can be 
made available to them in the fellowship of 
the Spirit. 

The educational thrust of the Christian 
community, however much it may seem to 
be limited in objective by loyalty to the . 
community, is one which confronts the 
learner with the fact and essence of the 
community of faith that it may be examined, 
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tested, and found to be authoritative. It 
confronts its subject with its thought about 
itself and its faith, and, in so far as learning 
opportunity makes it possible, with the his- 
tory of its thought; in order that the new 
generation may inquire into its validity and 
adequacy, and may if rare genius is present 
re-express the faith in new terms for a still 
newer generation. It also confronts the 
learner with the Scriptures, that again he 
may taste and see. By both of these means, 
what the Christian community does through 
its teaching thrust is to make possible that 
Christ may confront each new man that 
comes within its reach, and transcending 
time and space, make the Incarnation an 
ever contemporaneous event. If this is a 
correct definition of the nature of education 
within the Christian community, then, in 
terms of the process, the heritage and tradi- 
tion of the faith constitute a medium of 
communication between God and man, and 
not a content which is ultimate and final 
in itself. God alone, as revealed in Christ 
and brought near in the fellowship of the 
Spirit, is the ultimate and final. 

D. Dominance and Permissiveness in 

the Religious Fellowship 

In its relation with its individual mem- 
bers, the religious fellowship needs therefore 
to be both dominant and permissive. But 
these two qualifiers of this relation must be 
kept in delicate balance. If there is more 
dominance than is essential to the relation- 
ship, or if there is a disproportionate degree 
of permissiveness, the religious fellowship 
will fail to measure up to its genius as the 
matrix for the education and nurture of its 
members. This rather pointed concern may 
appropriately be considered in bringing the 
present discussion to a close. 

Why need there be dominance in this 
relationship of the community with its mem- 
bers? At the most elemental level, there 
must be dominance if the religious fellow- 
ship is to be the matrix of nurture rather 
than some other culture or group. It is at 
this point that much of the present-day com- 
plaint arises about the all pervasiveness of 
secularism in almost all other phases of life 
as well as education. Culture-wise at least, 


secularism has become more dominant in its 
influence than religious traditions have. A 
part of the problem of religion in education 
is to discover how the religious community 
can become legitimately dominant and ap- 
propriately assert itself as the matrix for the 
education of its own members. In going on 
from this elementary accomplishment when- 
ever realized, the religious community must 
be dominant to the extent that it prizes itself. 
And it does prize itself as the fellowship of 
the Spirit, established by God and grounded 
in Him, an earnest expression of the King- 
dom of Heaven, and therefore the eternal 
home of the soul. And to mention one 
more aspect of the rationale of dominance, 
the religious community prizes its heritage 
as necessarily having a central place in the 
education of its members. While this her- 
itage is not a fixed and final fund, it is 
nevertheless central in the communication 
involved in education and nurture. It is a 
living stream flowing through the genera- 
tions, in which each generation must par- 
ticipate and by which it may communicate 
with the One who alone is unchanging and 
who alone is the soul's true home. 

But within such a broad dominance as is 
marked out by these boundaries, and other 
having their same generality, there must 
also be permissiveness in the relation of the 
religious community with its members. 
There must of necessity be the permissive- 
ness which is respect for its members as 
persons. If the dominance exceeds its 
bounds, so that freedom cannot be suffici- 
ently exercised by the individual to enable 
him to taste and see, examine, evaluate, and 
decide; then the religious community tacitly 
regards its members as something less than 
personalities, if not automatons. There must 
be permissiveness sufficient for appropriate 
but positive freedom to be exercised. With- 
out it, there may be over-simple acquies- 
cence and blind conformity; but there never 
can be responsibility. There must be per- 
missiveness sufficient to allow opportunity 
for truth to be embraced as truth, goodness 
to be found to be good, and commitment to 
flower in the life of the soul from its own 


seed. 
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I 


=e how often the expression 
“philosophy of education” is heard, it 
will doubtless come as a surprise to many to 
learn how few courses in the subject are given 
in American departments and colleges of edu- 
cation, and how few persons teach it. The 
Philosophy of Education Society has as Fel- 
lows, voting members, practically all persons 
in the United States whose professional work 
is scholarship and teaching in Philosophy of 
Education, and there are only some one hun- 
dred thirty such members. The Association 
membership, of about the same number, is 
composed of students, teachers and adminis- 
trators in some special way interested in the 
subject. The Regional Conferences asso- 
ciated with the Society draw still others. 

A very little arithmetic tells that not many 
teachers can have had serious training in phi- 
losophy of education and that not many are 
now receiving it. The ubiquitous popular 
slogans purportedly expressing a “philoso- 
phy” have stemmed either from the will to 
propagandize a new interpretive idea, or from 
the misunderstandings gained through lim- 
ited acquaintance with systemized philosophy 
of education. So, perhaps, the student 
“learned Dewey” in a manner that did not 
distinguish his theory of “interest” from that 
of Rousseau or of Freud or of a society play- 
boy. So, in consequence, the irresponsible 
nonsense of pseudo-progressive education 
was fathered on a man by whom slogans were 
avoided like the plague, ideas were conceived 
as hypotheses to be carefully defined and 
tested, teachers were expected to be pro- 
digiously competent and responsible, and 
children were understood as needing constant 
educational nourishment and guidance from 
adults, for the fruitfulness of their living and 
for the welfare of society. 


This statement is not meant to be a con- 
temptuous comment on amateurism in phi- 
losophy. Actually, the matrix of philosophy 
is always the tensions of real life. A great 
deal of the most influential thinking on the 
nature, values, and functions of education 
comes from amateurs in philosophy of edu- 
cation, men and women whose main occupa- 
tion is something else— administration, 
psychology, physics, medicine, politics, art, 
religion, general philosophy — but who are 
moved by interest to speak and write on basic 
educational issues. This is as it should be. 
In a democracy, suggestion and criticism 
from enlightened (or even unenlightened) 
laymen is one of the greatest sources of both 
growth and security, of both challenge and 
testing, in every field and discipline. 

Nevertheless, the word “discipline” im- 
plies serious, prolonged study, expertness and 
responsibility beyond that of the layman. It 
involves good theorizing springing from 
adequate knowledge. 

Teachers colleges and departments of edu- 
cation owe it to their profession to provide 
leadership in philosophic thinking. Increas- 
ing theory of a reliably high quality is one 
goal of organizations like the Religious Edu- 
cation Association and the Philosophy of 
Education Society. 


These organizations realize also how neces- 
sary it is for nurture to begin early if a way 
of life or thought is to permeate a community. 
It is an historical fact about Americans that 
they have learned to be competent in con- 
cocting short-term, limited-area theories, for 
immediate, practical application, but that 
they have been considerably disdainful of the 
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making of fundamental, highly integrative, 
long-range theories. Convocations of scien- 
tists in recent years have worriedly pointed 
out that while America has been magnificent 
in invention and know-how, the basic knowl- 
edges—the theories—which make ad- 
vanced technological science possible have 
come overwhelmingly from Europe. Eu- 
ropean immigrants from half a dozen coun- 
tries made atomic fission possible. And 
others have brought new blood to philosophy. 
Many of them, like Paul Tillich, have in turn 
been grateful for perhaps unexpected gifts to 
their thought from American philosophy. 

Considering how much vital philosophiz- 
ing has gone on since the days of Thales, it 
is an odd thing that the word “philosophy” is 
not understood by the American masses as 
designating anything close to their own lives. 
They do not call their own uncertainties 
about right and wrong, paths to knowledge, 
or the claims of religion philosophic prob- 
lems. Philosophy courses are shunned as be- 
ing too “deep” — not because they are known 
to be so, but because that is what the word 
connotes even to most college students. Yet 
students and teachers want reliable integra- 
tive concepts, and it is in philosophy that 
these are to be had. 

Theories about methods, child-nature, 
health, discipline, subject-matter, community 
relations, and what not, change so often and 
so much that confusion, superficiality and 
dogmatism are inevitable. Teachers wish 
ideas would “stay put” long enough to be 
assimilated. But new ideas and discoveries 
are sure to come faster and faster. Intel- 
lectual tools for making some order out of 
the chaos are available, but they are not 
widely known or used. We do not have for 
education, any more than for the other social 
sciences, foundational scientific concepts as 
simple, beautiful, explanatory and useful as 
those physics has. This fact, along with the 
cause of it, the extreme richness and com 
plexity of educational situations and along 
with the complex nature of religion, art, and 
politics, means that for a long time to come 
there will be strong differences at some 
points in philosophical interpretation of edu- 
cation. For those who prize creativity in 
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man’s thought about himself this is, within 
limits, a blessed thing. But nearly 

feels that there should be something stable 
and agreed upon. Stability obviously is here 
to the extent that we have tested facts and 
methods in the art and science of education. 
But to see these in relationship and to have 
broad principles and criteria for judgment is 
something else. 


II 


Philosophies of education offer such prin- 
ciples and criteria. Experimentalists, for in- 
stance, are convinced that everyone should 
use the experimental method of reflective 
problem-solving in all areas, and that no 
other method is adequate. John Dewey once 
wrote, “Though this method slay my most 
cherished belief, yet will I trust in it.” Catho- 
lics and Orthodox Jews and Protestants have 
the “negative norm” of their essential dog- 
mas as a steadying factor, an integral check 
on all relevant interpretation. But by what 
criteria are the dogmas justified? Catholics 
have a highly developed and developing phi- 
losophy of education of their own. There 
are no texts called “Jewish” or “Protestant” 
Philosophy of Education, largely, I suspect, 
because Jews and Protestants as such do not 
have any special logics or epistemologies, 
while Catholics have concentrated on Aris- 
totelian-Thomistic logic ever since the Pope 
declared the basic philosophy and method 
of Thomas Aquinas to be that most in har- 
mony with Catholic faith and theology. There 
is much Jewish and Protestant thinking on 
philosphy of education, however, and a sense 
of challenge from the fact of Catholic ad- 
vance in the field, as well as from the pre- 
eminence of naturalistic humanist leadership. 
Some of the challenge is fear-inspired and 
some reason-inspired. There is much Prot- 
estant writing influenced by the controversy 
over whether the “modern” methods en- 
couraged by the International Council of 
Religious Education (since 1950 the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches) went too far in soft- 
pedalling the specific teaching of revealed 
truth, the question being whether the logical 
end of this tendency might not be ethical 
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humanism rather than Christian concepts of 
man’s nature and destiny. 

But no rounded Protestant Philosophy of 
Education with a logic, an epistemology, a 
reasoned metaphysics, a social theory, and a 
value theory has been produced. Professor J. 
Donald Butler’s Four Philosophies and Their 
Practice im Education and Religion shows 
how closely Protestant thought and American 
theistic, personalistic idealism can be knit, 
but his book is expository rather than a de- 
veloped synthesis of his thought. A possible 
beginning for a Fundamentalist Philosophy 
of Education is found in Dr. James Oliver 
Buswell’s claim that (1) only “Bible-believ- 
ing “Christianity is firm Christianity and that 
(2) all knowledge is empirical, and that all 
Biblical materials, though revealed, are open 
to empirical testing and interpretation. 

There are not many Protestant colleges 
with a teacher training division and fewer 
with a trained professor of Philosophy of 
Education to teach that subject, if it is taught 
at all. This puts Protestants at a disadvantage 
with Experimentalist or Catholic trained 
teachers. An administrator, a minister or a 
person trained in some other branch of edu- 
cation is frequently called on to teach Phi- 
losophy of Education. The same practice is 
all too common in State and City Teachers 
Colleges. Ignorance of philosophy on the 
part of administrators selecting the instruc- 
tional staff leads them to assume that any 
educated person is capable of teaching the 
subject. 

Till 

But Philosophy of Education is not just 
a set of generalizations about the problems 
of our times, the good life for human beings, 
or good and bad educational practices. Phi- 
losophy of Education is analytical and criti- 
cal. It requires the student to think logically 
and seriously about the nature and possi- 
bilities of education in view of the known 
nature of man, of nature, and of God — if 
the existence of God be granted and it asks 
him to scrutinize the educative process it- 
self—that so intimately revealing human 
undertaking — for the light it may throw on 
the nature of man and the universe. 

Stability in education has been sought by 
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various realists through reliance on the facts 
of nature, especially of physics and biology. 
To see the world, as physics sees it and to use 
the methods of physicists, has been the ur- 
gently important thing for them. And con- 
sciously or unconsciously, many educational 
judgments have reflected an acceptance of the 
Newtonian mechanics. But now the New- 
tonian atomistic, mechanistic, sensate con- 
ception of nature and knowledge has been 
completely superseded by a new physics. 
Two fundamental concepts emerge: first, it 
is clear that however adequate any interpre- 
tation of physics is, it is not a mirrored re- 
flection of reality but a human construct, 
subject to change; and second, that as now 
understood, physical reality is not an organi- 
zation in time and space of small bits of mat- 
ter, but it is something much more like what 
we introspectively and experientially find our 
minds to be. 

F. C. S. Northrop of Yale, active in the 
Foundation for Integrated Education, be- 
lieves? that the demoralization of our world 
arises out of the different philosophies gen- 
erated by modern sceince, and that when 
there are different philosophies, although 
each of them is in itself an integration, the 
conflict between them generates relativity, 
demoralization, and chaos. He believes that 
recent physics, which does justice to both 
the continuum of sensuous immediacy and to 
the theoretical component, is the foundation 
of a philosophy of science which is adequate 
to all the facts which human experience, 
East and West, attests. He thinks it bridges 
the gap between East and West, and between 
religion and science, which was funda- 
mentally due to the implications of a physics 
now superseded. 

Classical realism, the tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and a continuous line of 
thinkers, is represented by several members of 
the Philosophy of Education Society, includ- 
ing its present president, Professor Harry S. 
Broudy. (I am referring here to non-Catho- 
lic members). In essence, the tradition holds 
that the structure of nature, including human 


*See various issues of Main Currents, the organ 
of the Foundation, (New York), for articles by 
Northrop, Henry Margenau, and others. 
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nature, can be known and is already suffi- 
ciently known for direct logical implications 
to be drawn for education. Systematic or- 
ganization of knowledge and systematic 
study are highly valued in this tradition. 


IV 


The idealist tradition has always been 
strong in America, whether it meant the 
organization of life around high ideals rooted 
in a spiritual metaphysics; or the conviction 
that things unseen are more real ultimately 
than things seen; or that the whole of things 
is a spiritual unity which can be called “abso- 
lute” or “unconditionally reliable”; or that 
reality is in some sense personal, certainly not 
less than personal; or that what the active, 
selecting, ordering, valuing, creative human 
mind does is a more reliable clue to the na- 
ture of things than are the behaviors of things 
in space at the sense level; or that dialectic, 
the mind’s effort to do justice to ideas, in- 
cluding the conclusions of tested experi- 
ments, is the most fundamental method. 
Idealism has had its philosophers of educa- 
tion in Emerson, W. T. Harris, H. H. Horne, 
and W. E. Hocking. Several members of the 
Philosophy of Education Society are idealists, 
and many more admit to a “strain” of ideal- 
ism in their pragmatic or realistic thinking. 

Naming philosophies of education is be- 
coming increasingly difficult, mainly because 
modern developments in mathematics, phys- 
ics, semantics, logic, biology, social studies, 
art, and religion have outmoded old formula- 
tions of problems. All of the new concepts 
as well as the developments of tradition re- 
quire intensive training, both for understand- 
ing and for teaching to others. This logically 
implies a greatly increased effort on the part 
of teachers’ colleges to plan and nourish the 
education of promising young people for the 
profession of Philosophy of Education. 

Insufficient training has been a main 
reason why so much of our educational ef- 
fort has been based on, and wasted on, doc- 
trinaire “philosophies” of education, and on 
slogans: “the child-centered school,” “the 
society-centered school” “follow nature,” 
“never repress the child,” “the Bible-centered 
school,” “only projects are educative,” “the 
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life-centered school,” “education for democ- 
racy.” Every one of these contains a valuable 
meaning, but it is not big enough. More 
adequate are the popular isms: Progressivism, 
Essentialism, Perennialism, Reconstruction- 
ism. They are more adequate terms because, 
first, they are less particular, less tied to 
specifics; and second, they are strong cate- 
gories, under which a great many particulars 
can be interpreted and organized. But none 
of them, it seems to the present writer, carries 
well the burden of a full-blown philosophy of 
education. Two of them, “Essentialism” and 
“Perennialism,” by those who brought them 
into use, were never meant, to carry such a 
burden. They are emphasis terms, pointing 
to certain centrally valuable things, and thus 
not too far removed from the earlier list. 
“Progressivism” was in many popular writings 
treated as a total philosophy, but it was not 
the chosen term of any competent theoretical 
philosopher of education. “Reconstruction” 
has been tried recently as the term through 
which to organize the major premises and the 
particulars and implications of an inclusive 
structure, but the present writer is not con- 
vinced of its adequacy. 

New names, based on fundamental, inclu- 
sive theory, will come into being. In the 
meantime, many of us prefer the established 
terms representing historical trends: Idealism, 
Realism, or Experimentalism. But none of 
these designates anything specific unless 
qualified with adjectives: naturalistic ex- 
perimentalism, theistic experimentalism, 
Platonic idealism, American personalistic 
idealism, mechanistic realism, Thomistic real- 
ism. Even then, unless the context is the 
clarifier, we must add the field, the period, 
and sometimes the thinker: James's religious 
pragmatism of his Wil to Belseve period.” 

v 


In general, philosophic nomenclature re- 
fers either to theories (conclusions, hy- 
potheses), which are ideational foundations 
to build on, or to methods, the instruments, 
the organons. Much recent controversy 
among professional philosophers both in and 
out of education has been on the question 
whether answers or methods are more im- 
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portant. The experimentalists have con- 
spicuously stood for method, the realists for 
answers, and the idealists, with their dialectic, 
have probably most often been the mediators. 
To most school teachers, answers are im- 


portant. Even when they take “Experi- 
mentalism” for their philosophy, they are 
likely to accept it as the “true” philosophy 
and to want to use it, or follow it, rather than 
participate in the testing of it. Most young 
students are eclectic. They like something 
in each of the philosophies, including the 
methods. It takes years of experience with 
methods to recognize their full implications, 
their strengths and weaknesses. It is better 
that students should be eclectic and tentative 
than that they should take a partisan stand too 
early. To be truly philosophic, they must be 
tentative all their lives, following the example 
of Plato, who in his later years challenged his 
own early doctrines of the Ideas and of the 
One and the Many. 


VI 


But what, then, of convictions? We dis- 
cussed the problem before, in connection with 
the search for something stable. A thor- 
oughly “open” experimentalism requires that 
no conclusion be treated as truly final, but 
allows for using it, as long as this is desirable 
and fruitful, “as if” it were final. All ideas 
are not equally validated, and some are as 
certain as they need to be for use. Some 
Experimentalists consider some ideas to be 
“practically absolutes” in the sense that they 
will not need reopening in the future. A 
few men long devoted to the experimentalist 
tradition have concluded that some ideas of 
great importance are sure and should be so 
taught. Dr. I. B. Berkson believes that the 
ethical command to treat each person as an 
end in himself, and never as a means only, 
should be taught as absolutely right. Most 
Experimentalists, though they reject the 
Judaeo-Christian metaphysics, are in sym- 
pathy with the great ethical insights found 
there, and believe they can be better estab- 
lished on experimentalist principles than on 
authority or on belief in a revelational source. 

Every American philosophy of education 
stands for the concept that the state and 
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other institutions exist for the sake of human 
beings, rather than vice-versa, but that for 
the institution to serve well, it must be in 
turn well served. The theory explaining 


why this view of person and institution is © 


taken differs somewhat with each philosophy. 
It is quite possible that nowhere in modern 
times, or before, has there been such unani- 
mity of philosophic respect for the human 
person as in contemporary America. We 
might note that it is quite natural for phi- 
losophies of education designed to function 
through public (including parochial) edu- 
cation to be optimistic, or at least melioristic, 
in their view of man. The “dark” philoso- 
phies of doubt, cynicism, and pessimism, or 
the romantic ones standing for anarchic 
rights, passion as a way of life, epicurean 
pleasures or isolated contemplation are not 
likely to permeate a life dedicatéd to mass 
education. They may however, be taught by 
master to disciple, or to a selected community. 
Since the membership of the Philosophy 
of Education Society is well over half natural- 
istic, non-theistic, humanist, and non-church- 
going, it is not proportionately representa- 
tive of the metaphysical or ontological views 
of most school teachers, who are theistic and 
church-going. Also, since the Society has 
very few “physical” or “scientific” realists, the 
Society is not representative of a great num- 
ber of college professors of psychology, 
methods, social studies, and curriculum, men 
whose principles are based, largely uncon- 
sciously, on an uncriticized physical realism. 
There are a few each of the following in the 
Society: Catholic Thomists; Fundamentalist 
Protestants who tend to dualism or to epis- 
temological realism; liberal Protestants who 
unify their Christianity with principles from 
various philosophies, especially idealism, ex- 
perimentalism and spiritual realism; Jews 
who make the same sort of adaptation as the 
Protestants, but more often with scholastic 
concepts; classical realists; and idealists, most 
of whom draw on several idealist traditions, 
and give a large place to experimentalism, 
though within, rather than underneath, their 


idealism. I believe there are no mechanistic: 


materialists, and no one addicted to the “sci- 
entism” which claims that when science has 
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discovered what is it has also discovered what 


ought to be. Possibly one hundred percent 
of the members are ethical idealists, believing 
a man’s reach can and should exceed his 
grasp." 

Some of my colleagues in the Society say 
they have had no communal or personal reli- 
gious experience whatsoever; others have 
been thoroughly inoculated against churches 
through disastrous exposures to them, but 
with Dewey give real meaning to the word 
religious; others have had pleasant communal 
religious experience, but on logical grounds 
reject the systems of beliefs and symbols as 
having only projective and poetic value. 
Most non-thesists would think it not worthful 
to take, say, five years of their adult lives to 
immerse themselves in the best theology the 
churches have to offer and to become a part 
of a modern but traditional church long 
enough to experience its way of life and its 
meanings from the inside. They are, on 
the other hand, like Abou Ben Adhem sin- 
gularly devoted to the increase of truth and 
goodness in the common life of men. But 
this writer thinks that a major reason for 
the failure of Philosophy of Education to 
grow in the esceem of teachers is that its 
popular Experimentalist branch has so often 
appeared oblivious to the deep-running Jew- 
ish-Christian metaphysics which permeates 
American life. 

All modern philosophers of education are 
to some extent experimentalists. Modern 
science makes this mandatory. In the Phi- 
losophy of Education Society, considerably 
over half of the members are outright, whole- 
hearted Experimentalists. Their influence is 
great. But so far as I know, there is no school 
of education which is organized throughout 
on an Experimentalist basis. Many people be- 
lieve that Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is so organized but it is not. The instruc- 
tional staff is not philosophically oriented. 
Many professors practice scientific realism, 
often without being conscious of it. Others 





*The first five presidents of the Society, 1940- 
1950 were naturalistic experimentalists. In 1951, 
a theistic idealist was elected, in 1952 —- 
and in 


idealist, calling his philosophy ‘ “organic,” 
1953 a classical realist. 
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hold to other philosophies, without necessarily 
making use of them in their special fields of 
instruction. The famous Experimentalists in 
the Philosophy of Education Department 
have never been given the opportunity to 
organize the whole college on a 

basis. Like their colleagues in most other 
universities, they have taught only a small 
part of the student body, since Philosophy of 
Education is not required. Their worldwide 
influence has been through effective teach- 
ing and through publication and outside lec- 
tures. 


vil 


Few elementary or secondary schools are 
organized fully on a philosophic basis. The 
Ethical Culture Schools are supported by 
people oriented toward humanism as both a 
religion and a philosophy, but the schools do 
not make much use of those principles. This 
writer has thought it would be a very valuable 
experimental undertaking if these schools did 
function as thoroughly humanistic. It would 
make them distinctly representative of one 
point of view, but they are in effect that 
now, without the teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents having a clear rationale for what they 
are doing, or that they might be doing. An ob- 
jection could be that this is sectarianism, and 
therefore undemocratic. The present writer 
agrees with John Dewey that the criterion for 
democracy is the extent of the sharing of 
ideas and interests within a group and the 
extent between groups. Being different is 
not the evil, and having convictions is not 
the evil, but rather, being directionless on 
the one hand and isolationist on the other. 
America is in danger of having a common 
philosophy of conformism. A few schools 
built on fully developed philosophical prin- 
ciples would be a very wholesome thing, pro- 
vided they had also a habit of courteous, in- 
terested interchange of ideas with others. 
Pride and inertia might prevent this ex- 
change, but other human qualities might en- 
courage it. 


Vill 


Next to Experimentalism, Catholic Phi- 
losophy of Education is being most actively 
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developed today in connection with applica- 
tion. In all Catholic colleges, at least four 
years of philosophy are taken by every stu- 
dent. The usual courses are logic, episte- 
mology, rational psychology, natural theology, 
and general and special ethics. In depart- 
ments of education or schools of education, 
courses in educational psychology and phi- 
losophy of education are added in the senior 
year or graduate school. Conviction as well 
as methods of logical analysis and synthesis 
marks all this study. Fordham, Notre Dame, 
and Catholic University are the most im- 
portant centers of training for Philosophy of 
Education. At Fordham, something unique 
is being done which may well challenge other 
Catholic colleges of education as well as those 
of the secular universities. The whole pro- 
gram in the School of Education is being re- 
vised so that the students will as Freshmen 
become conscious of the meaning and value 
of the Philosophy of Education held by the 
college, and throughout the college years will 
study general philosophy with reference to 
Philosophy of Education, instead of having 
the latter tacked on at the end as a new field. 
The other college subjects will be integrated 





through their bearing on Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, and through the implications of Phi- 
losophy of Education for then. This will 
mean a large number of teachers in public 
as well as parochial schools with a competent 
knowledge of Catholic-Thomistic thinking, 
as well as of Catholic-Thomistic answers. 
They will have studied rival philosophies of 
education critically and will be adept in ar- 
gument. Relatively few teachers trained in 
other schools of education, even Catholic 
ones, will be as able to hold their own in 
discussions of value, methodolgy, the nature 
of the educand, and the like. 

In closing, let us note that there is a strong 
conviction among today’s philosophers of 
education, of whatever persuasion, that ¢o be 
philosophical, to have the tools and habits of 
the philosophical approaches to problems, 
and to be at home in the great traditions, 
are important things for leaders in the pro- 
fessions. This leads in practice to the shar- 
ing of thought between opposed thinkers and 
to the use of a wealth of carefully considered 
ideas and facts in discussion of such contro- 
versial issues as the place of religion in the 
public schools. 
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IX 


Christian Education 
AS A THEOLOGICAL DISCIPLINE AND METHOD! 


RANDOLPH 


C. MILLER 
Professor of Christian Education, Divinity School, Yale Unwersity, New Haven, Conn. 


"Bapacgsgerc education is coming of age 
as a theological discipline and method. 
It is asserting a mew autonomy as a theory 
of learning the Christian faith. It is indi- 
cating new developments of Christian 
growth in the family. It is drawing upon 
the Christian revelation as well as upon the 
learning process as a source of a relevant 
theology. It is expressing itself through the 
dynamic Christian life of the local congre- 
gation. 

In one sense, all of these so-called new 
developments are as old as the Christian re- 
ligion and can be found in certain aspects 
of Hebrew religion. But in another sense, 
religious education began with the rise of 
the Sunday school in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and reached its highest 
level with the insights of Horace Bushnell 
who in 1846 wrote the epoch-making 
Christian Nurture. But Bushnell was not 
taken seriously for another fifty years and 
during this time most religious education 
was ungraded and Bible-centered, with little 
concern for the capacity or for the growing 
edge of the pupils. When finally Bushnell’s 
insights were considered, they were for the 
most part misunderstood or divorced from 
the basic presupposition of the part that 
parents must play in the religious develop- 
ment of the child. 

Progressive education began its influential 
career among the leaders of secular educa- 
tion after the turn of the twentieth century, 
and Church educators followed the lead of 
John Dewey and his cohorts. Mixed with 
sound educational theory was a secular meta- 
physics or a simple naturalism among the 
secularists, and a type of liberal Christianity 





*From an address given at the Divinity School, 
Yale University. 
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among the Church leaders which lacked 
much of the profundity and depth of bibli- 
cal Christianity. These leaders knew their 
educational theory, and they made use of all 
the findings of science in biblical study and 
theology as well as in educational processes, 
but their system crashed against the rocks 
of a resurgent orthodoxy. 

It took a theological analysis to put Chris- 
tian education back on the right track. This 
was resented among some educators who 
had not kept abreast of theological develop- 
ments or who were not theologians in any 
real sense. A few of the most able among 
them were religious naturalists who knew 
more about Henry Nelson Wieman than 
about the classical theologians of the Church, 
and it was hard for them to relate their 
teachings to any historic theology. Many 
others were hard working technicians who 
were excited about developing new methods 
and techniques for stimulating interest in 
many areas of subject matter. They saw 
education as a social process within the 
context of a classroom situation, and-often 
they saw clearly the relation of religious at- 
titudes to the community, but they lacked 
precisely the insight upon which Christian- 
ity insists: the social process of Christian 
education is provided by the Church which 
is the Body of Christ. A sociology of edu- 
cation is not sufficient to provide a social 
theology of Christian education. 


I 
With this background in mind, we need 
also to note briefly three trends in Christian 
education before we look at it as theological 

discipline and method. 
The first trend is the rediscovery of the 
function of the family as a primary agent of 
Christian education. From the days of 
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Deuteronomy to the organic unity of the 
family stressed by Horace Bushnell to the 
experiments being made today, there is rec- 
ognition of the effective priesthood of par- 
ents which has theological significance for 
the interpretation of Baptism, Confirmation, 
and other equivalent rites in the various 
Churches. 

The second trend is the rediscovery of 
the function of the total parish in the com- 
prehensive educational program. At first, 
this was a sociological discovery but it led 
to theological implications. If parish life 
is not a means of redemption, it is not truly 
Christian. 

The third trend is the recognition that 
children are not little adults, but are devel- 
oping organisms with growing edges which 
must be stimulated and directed. Graded 
vocabularies, projects adapted to age-levels, 
use of concepts within the capacities of 
growing minds, and other secular discover- 
ies are important. But no one asked the 
$64 question: What is the religious readi- 
ness of the child? This is primarily a the- 
ological question, for it involves the rele- 
vance of the Gospel to a child’s real concerns 
and needs. 

II 


These three trends indicate the signifi- 
cance of our basic problem, which is to find 
out how Christian education is to be a the- 
ological discipline and method. This means 
that Christian education must be defined 
theologically. 

The purposes of Christian education is to 
place God at the center and to bring the in- 
dividual into the right relationship with God 
and his fellows within the perspective of the 
fundamental truths about all of life. The 
major task of Christian education today is 
to discover and to impart the relevance of 
Christian truth. The key words here are 
“relationship” and “relevance.” 

Theology is a description of relationships. 
It may be defined as “truth-about-God-in- 
relation-to-man.” The whole of our Jewish- 
Christian tradition arises from man’s ex- 
perience of God’s mighty acts in nature 
and in history. The Bible is the story of 


these relationships, in terms of covenants, 
judgments, and redemption. The focal point 
of such a theology is the coming of Jesus 
Christ, who through his life, death, and 
resurrection changed the relationship be- 
tween man and God. “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.” The de- 
veloping theology of the Church, as for 
example in the doctrine of the Trinity, is 
always an attempt to describe experiences 
of relationship. 

Ultimately this comes to the fore in our 
own experience in what Martin Buber calls 
the “I-Thou” relationship. This “divine- 
human encounter” takes place within the 
community, which is the Church or fellow- 
ship of those seeking redemption. The re- 
lationship of the believer is not to an idea 
of God, important as concepts of God may 
be. A little child is not integrated in his 
home by his idea of his parents, but through 
his relationship with his parents in personal 
encounters. So it is with Christian faith; 
there is a personal relationship between the 
creature and his Creator who is the source 
of redemption. 

There is a slogan to define this approach 
to Christian education: Theology im the 
background: faith and grace in the fore- 
ground. Christian nurture takes place when 
the believer trusts in God and in turn God's 
gracious favor comes to him, because that 
grace was there all the time awaiting the 
act of faith. Therefore, the application of 
theology to education leads to a dynamic 
personal relationship of faith and grace, and 
the ideas of theology arising from the rela- 
tionships of men to God are the guides to a 
greater and deeper experience of God. 

The theology which is in the background 
must always be relevant. Sometimes the- 
ology is so abstract as to be irrelevant. Yet 
redemptive experiences are going on around 
us at all times. The rhythm between re- 
jection and acceptance in the home, the 
sense of frustration and the maturity of ac- 
cepting oneself as he is, the conviction of 
sin and the assurance of God's forgiveness, 
the feelings of separation from God and 
then of being in communion with him— 
these occur in the smallest children and in 
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the most mature adults. It is a matter of 
relationships, not of vocabulary or of ab- 
stract concepts. 

The significance of this for Christian edu- 
cation is not always seen. It means that we 
may teach the glory of redemptive life on 
every level of communication and that the- 
ology is therefore relevant to every age- 
group. Religious readiness is developed far 
beyond technical theological capacity. But 
it means that the teacher of the younger 
Christians must have a theology relevant to 
his own capacities as well, and then be able 
to translate these insights into terms of the 
relationships of the younger. 

Theology also contributes to our under- 
standing of the learner. Theology gives us 
insights into the nature and destiny of man 
which are not part of the data or of the in- 
terpretation of the scientific view of man. 
Theology begins with the assertion that 
every man is the creature of God and be- 
comes a child of God through Baptism (or 
its equivalent experience in communions 
without infant Baptism), and then grows 
in grace in the life and fellowship of the 
Church. It says that man’s destiny is to live 
in harmony with God and that after death 
there will be resurrection. But man is also 
a sinner. He is so disobedient, so selfish, 
so profoundly traitorous to the nature which 
God implanted, that he crucifies the best 
that God can do in sending his own Son. 
Thus man is capable of crucifying the best 
man that God has made, and at the same 
time he is capable of being the Christ. One 
historic incident reveals to the full the glory 
and misery of man. 

But Christian theology never stops with 
analysis. It turns to the cure immediately. 
The reconciliation which comes through 
Christ is the central issue. God has acted 
so that man will be saved if he turns in faith 
to the Father. It is the relationship of faith 
and grace which is the heart of Christian 
nurture. 

Every learner fits into this pattern. 
Whether it be a child just entering Church 
school, a person in the morning congrega- 
tion, or an adult in the Bible class, the same 
fundamental understanding is there. The 








Gospel is good news for all people of all 
ages. It is the task of theology to provide 
Tinting shh stemmeaie 
particular age level. It is the task of Chris- 
tian education to draw men into the re- 
demptive life of the community of the faith- 
ful. 

This leads to one more conclusion about 
the theological significance of Christian 
education. There is no education which 
is not also evangelism. Only as men are 
drawn by God’s grace into the fellowship of 
the church do education and evangelism 
come together. To evangelize is to confront 
men with Jesus Christ, so that they will put 
their trust in God him and by the 
power of the Holy Spirit live as Christ's 
disciples in the fellowship of the Church. 

It should be clear that Christian education 
is in itself a theological discipline. Because 
its teaching must build on the relationships 
which the learner actually has, and because 
its teaching must be relevant to the every 
day life of the learner, much that is taught 
arises from experiences in the teaching situ- 
ation. This is both necessary and desirable, 
for if education is to lead to nurture and 
evangelism it must be in terms of meaning- 
ful experience. But it is also dangerous, as 
is demonstrated by the amount of bad and 
irrelevant theology which has appeared; for 
unless education is the impartation of Chris- 
tian truth it is not Christian. 


Theology is subject to the revelation 
found in Christ. Only in so far as the edu- 
Cators are competent theologians can there 
be success at this level of endeavor. Gen- 
erally speaking, the educators have not been 
competent theologians and the theologians 
have not provided a relevant theology which 
provides meaning for the actual religious 
relationships of growing persons. We will 
return to this point when we examine the 
place of Christian education in the curric- 
ulum of theological schools. 


Ill 


We turn now to another problem: that of 
method. We have already indicated that 
theologians who provide a basis for educa- 
tional procedures must take account of the 
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relationships of religious living and of the 
relevance of theology for the learners. It 
seems to me that a number of current the- 
ologies, ranging all the way from neo- 
orthodoxy to reconstructed liberalism, are 
capable of describing the “I-Thou” relation- 
ship within the context of the redemptive 
fellowship. My old professor, Douglas Mac- 
intosh, called it “the right religious adjust- 
ment.” Whenever a theology is based on 
the mighty acts of God as found recorded 
primarily in the Bible and on man’s re- 
sponse to God's acts, there is the possibility 
of relevance for educational purposes. A 
barrier is placed before the development of 
Christian nurture when faith and grace are 
relegated to the background and a fixed vo- 
cabulary of theology is placed in the fore- 
ground. 


The problem of method is technical. If 
we once develop a relationship theology 
which has the possibility of relevance at 
every level of human experience, the educa- 
tional problem becomes that of finding 
methods which will make this relevance 


meaningful. 

I will not take time to discuss the various 
battles between those who believe in con- 
tent-centered and those who believe in life- 
centered teaching. It is pretty much a false 
antithesis. Any good teacher uses both, and 
it is in a proper balance between the two 
that we find relevance. But there is some- 
thing deeper than this: 20 education is re- 
ligious unless it is God-centered. We are 
to teach the relationship between man and 
God and man and man. The techniques 
will pretty much take care of themselves 
once we grasp the fundamental theological 
significance of what we are doing. 

The trouble is, that we do not grasp the 
concept of relevance. There is too much 
taught even on the level of theological edu- 
cation which is not clearly relevant to the 
religious situation in which the student finds 
himself, or to the pastoral situation in which 
he expects to be. I believe that the docu- 
mentary theory of the Pentateuch can be 
taught in terms of relationship and of rele- 
vance to 7th graders. 
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James Bradley Thayer writes: “While 
good teaching will differ widely in its meth- 
ods, there is at least one thing in which all 
good teaching will be alike; no teaching is 
good which does not arouse and ‘dephleg- 
matize’ the students, which does not engage 
as allies their awakened, sympathetic, and 
co-operating faculties.” (Quoted by Hous- 
ton Peterson, Great Teachers, p. 341). Un- 
less the students are aware of the relevance 
of what they are learning, we cannot expect 
this kind of response. Too often we can say 
of the students what Thomson said about 
the linnets, who 

“o> oa 


On the dead tree, a dull despondent 
flock.” 


The problem of relevance shows up at 
every level. The new Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
lessons are shaded toward a neo-orthodox 
theology. On the kindergarten level, as one 
reads the teachers’ and parents’ manual, one 
discovers much help for adults which re- 
flects the theology of neo-orthodoxy, some 
of it quite relevant; but one also discovers 
that the theological presuppositions lying 
behind the experiences of the children are 
those of modern child psychology and lib- 
eral theology. This is due, I think, to a 
failure to think through the theological un- 
derstanding of children from a Christian 
point of view (Edith Hunter, “Neo-Ortho- 
doxy Goes to Kindergarten,” Religion in 
Life, Winter 1950-51.) The significance of 
neo-orthodoxy is that it cannot serve as a 
footnote to secular insights, although it may 
be able in its less extreme forms to use sci- 
entific data as footnotes for its Christian in- 
terpretation of man. This is no different 
from the problem of the theological student 
who cannot see anything relevant or re- 
demptive in his class lectures in any of a 
dozen subjects, including sometimes Chris- 
tian education itself. 

John Wick Bowman describes Christian 
faith as The Religion of Maturity. The goal 
of Christian faith involves the putting away 
of childishness and immaturity. The marks 
of maturity are poise, originality, and dis- 
interestedness, whereby we attain balance, 
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power to bear fruit, and freedom from sel- 
fish motives. It is the full growth which is 
described in Ephesians: “reaching maturity, 
reaching the full measure of development 
which belongs to the fulness of Christ, in- 
stead of remaining immature, blown from 
our course by every passing wind of doc- 
trine, by the adroitness of men who are 
dexterous in devising error; we are to hold 
by the truth, and by our love to grow up 
wholly unto him” (Eph 4:13b-15, Moffatt). 
Certainly this is a description of the goal of 
Christian education, showing the relevance 
of truth to the process of growing into the 
right relationship with God and with man. 

Christian growth is a process of increased 
integration centered on the living God in 
our midst. But this process cannot be guar- 
anteed by evangelism or education, or by 
the concepts of a relevant theology. The 
response of children and adults to the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is in the last analysis a 
personal decision that rests in the mystery 
of God himself. 


Our final question is the relation of Chris- 
tian education to the curriculum of theo- 
logical education. It is often an elective, 
or at best a few units are required for 
graduation. Being a late comer, it is often 
treated as a step-child. That is bad enough. 
But what is worse is that it is not considered 
a theological discipline at all. It is part of 
the practical courses, which means it is a 
study of techniques. The department of ed- 
ucation is expected to provide tools, gad- 
gets, and methods by which the Gospel may 
be taught. When it is just that, and nothing 
more, it has no independent existence as a 
theological discipline. It is something that 
can be learned outside the channels of the 
Christian religion, by borrowing from the 
secular educators who usually know more 
about techniques than we do. But this is to 
commit the heresy of making the Christian 
religion an adjunct to secular processes. It 
is this error which led to the excesses of the 
followers of John Dewey in both secular 
and religious education. Because no basic, 
Christian educational philosophy stood be- 
hind the process, the methods of Dewey led 
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inevitably to Dewey's instrumentalism. It 
can be shown that Dewey's methods can be 
related to many other philosophies, but this 
is not generally accomplished. It is because 
of this separation of method and theology, 
that the religious educators went so far off 
the beam at the very time that new life was 
coming into the Churches through the re- 
discovery of biblical realism and of the 
Reformation principles of theology. 

The new trend in Christian education in- 
dicates that theology is basic and method is 
secondary. The Presbyterians saw this vaguely 
as they developed their new series of les- 
sons, but they failed to get a complete in- 
tegration of content and method. The 
Episcopalians see it in theory, but face the 
almost insuperable problem of solving it in 
practice. In involves, among other things, 
a complete theological training course for 
every editor along with a grasp of religious 
readiness of the various age-groups, and the 
mastery of methodology. This is the only 
kind of integrating program that will meet 
the requirements for ai adequate curruc- 
ulum. 

Most of the theological schools have not 
seen this. If they continue to treat Christian 
education as a practical subject, they will be 
unable to train anyone to do the job. The 
experts they turn out will still be experts in 
new tricks of educational gadgets, and the 
pastors will fail to see the significance of 
their educational program. 

I would not go so far as to suggest that 
Christian education belongs in the depart- 
ment of theology, but we must see it basi- 
cally as a theological discipline, concerned 
with the whole ministry. Its problem is to 
describe adequately the existential situation, 
the religious predicament, to which the 
Christian Gospel has the answer. Its task 
is to make a theology which describes this 
relationship relevant to the learner of what- 
ever age, and thus to bring the learner into a 
right relationship which God within the 
dynamic fellowship of the redemptive com- 
munity. Methods need to be taught, and 
they are of the greatest importance, but the 
methods must be derived from the situation 
in which the individual finds himself and 
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not from the secular world. The same meth- 
ods are probably necessary, but because they 
are derivative they cannot dictate the results. 

No one can be adequately trained for the 
pastoral ministry without an understanding 
of Christian education. It is against this 
background that the vows of those being 
ordained have meaning. The ordinand is 
asked: “Are you persuaded that the Holy 
Scriptures contain all doctrine required as 
necessary for eternal salvation through faith 
in Jesus Christ? And are you determined, 
out of the said Scriptures to imstruct the 
people committed to your charge; and to 
teach nothing, as necessary to eternal salva- 
tion, but that which you shall be persuaded 
may be concluded and proved by the Scrip- 
ture?” 

The Bible, then, is the source of Christian 
truth. But salvation does not rest on doc- 


trine; it rests on faith in Jesus Christ. Doc- 
trine stands behind faith, and salvation 
comes through God's grace. 

The pastor is an instructor. It is his 
responsibility to teach. And he learns to 
teach through courses in Christian educa- 
tion. Therefore, everything he learns in 
seminary must be relevant, and biblical the- 
ology must describe God’s mighty acts in 
history, whereby God acted to reconcile the 
world to himself. Every course, in so far as 
it is relevant, must teach Christian educa- 
tion; and Christian education, in so far as 
it is Christian, must be grounded in a rele- 
vant theology. Only in this way will the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ be taught to all peo- 
ple, of all ages, in all lands in terms of the 
relationship of redemptive living within the 
Christian community. 
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I 

gr cape ene WAS once “the queen of 

the sciences.” As all roads once led to 
Rome, so all roads of learning once led to 
theology. A medieval wood cut illustrated 
learning as a house consisting of seven 
rooms. These rooms represented the seven 
liberal arts, the comprehensive and full ex- 
tent of human wisdom. The tower room, 
which was reached after one had passed 
through all seven was termed — Theology. 
In short, all learning served theology, the 
wisdom or knowledge about God. 

Since those days, theology has suffered 
eclipse. And it has suffered isolation from 
the liberal arts and the growing sciences. 
Many factors have contributed to this change 
in status. Art has severed its relation with 
theology, except in rare instances, and has 
rooted itself more and more in the aesthetic 
sense of man. Philosophy, ever since Des- 
cartes has become critical and autonomous. 
Democracy, or the rule of the people, has 
displaced the divine right of kings in politi- 
cal affairs. Science not only has concerned 
itself with physical realities, but with human 
and social problems, and it has developed a 
method quite removed from the authoritar- 
ian method of the middle ages. From the 
days of the Renaissance, education has been 
concerned with the development of the lib- 
eral man; and it has become a formidable 
instrument for the development of citizen- 
ship through the schools. Except in special 
groups, which have maintained their theo- 
logical integrity, the modern world pays 
little attention to this one-time “queen of 
the sciences.” The worlds of education, pol- 
itics, science, social relations, art, may be 
interested in theology as ome phase of in- 
quiry, but they would hardly regard the- 
ology as the guiding science in their respec- 
tive fields. 


Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 


Theology, of course, is somewhat to blame 
for this state of affairs. Theology can no 
longer be used in the singular; the break-up 
of western unity has issued in as many the- 
ologies as there are religious groups. Coun- 
tries like Spain, Italy, Finland, to name only 
a few, still orient all national life around a 
dominant theology of a state Church. In 
most countries, however, varied religious 
groups make one theology impossible to re- 
late to the total life of the nation. 

Theologians did not understand the mod- 
ern dynamic world in-the-making, and in the 
name of their ancient wisdom resisted 
change. They refused to keep up-to-date 
by relating theology as a dynamic science to 
the irresistible forces of history. And some 
theologians took the position that theology 
is a “spiritual” science having to do only 
with internal matters. Instead of seeking 
to engage the world in creative conversa- 
tion, they made religion into a mystical ex- 
perience, or inward piety. Politics and 
science could take care of the external and 
outer world while theology would take care 
of the inner and other world. Of course, 
this was withdrawal; it was surrender. 

On the other hand, there were theologians 
who sought to adjust theology to science and 
education and democracy and philosophy. 
Liberalism was interested in making Chris- 
tianity conform to modern developments. 
This modernization had its merits; but it 
came dangerously near to surrendering the 
great truths of the Christian faith to the as- 
sumptions of science, democracy, philosophy 
and education. Jesus Christ was historicized 
and humanized into a religious genius or 
prophetic teacher; the Kingdom of God was 
envisioned as an ideal society within history; 
salvation and sin were reinterpreted in terms 
of an education out of ignorance and un- 
sociality into enlightened citizenship; the 
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Bible was regarded as one of the “supreme” 
resources of religious discovery. If liberal- 
ism tended to humanize and culturalize 
Christianity, orthodoxy tended to sacramen- 
talize and deify it. It sought to preserve the 
great insights of the historic faith, but it did 
so by changing these living affirmations into 
rigid propositions of institutions. It “saved” 
the faith, but in the process almost lost its 
true nature. And the Christian faith lost its 
relevance to the modern situation. 

Theology has often been at “war” against 
science. A rigid, dogmatic theology refused 
to carry on an understanding conversation 
with science, and in some cases with demo- 
cratic forces. Even Luther refused to believe 
that the earth was round! He was afraid of 
proletarian revolution. More and more, the- 
ology has tended to withdraw from the com- 
mon life, even from the intellectual life of 
man, and as a result it has become isolated. 
Fearful of losing its insights, theology has 
preferred to “live alone and like it.” Retir- 
ing to its ghetto, the world has passed it by, 
and the world in its heyday of enthusiasm 
for new-found pursuits, has not seemed to 
miss theology at all! 

Theology seemed to be out of place in the 
new world. Things in this world were more 
interesting than those in the next. Human 
discovery was more interesting than divine 
revelation. The pursuit of personal and so- 
cial development along psychological and 
sociological lines proved far more fascinat- 
ing and rewarding than the practice of as- 
cetic disciplines of the spirit. Theology 
seemed to have little to say to man since the 
Renaissance when he first discovered the 
dignity of his earthly life and the pleasure of 
living a self- and world-centered life. 

Theology and educational philosophy and 
methodology have not been on good terms 
for some time. This breach has been due in 
some cases to the dogmatism of theology 
which runs counter to the creative and 
progressive spirit of education. Secular 
states, too, have in most cases ruled theology 
out of the curriculum because they did not 
wish to show favoritism to one religious 
group over against another. Theological 
dogmatism is often associated with the 
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method of indoctrination, a procedure that 
is anathema to modern educators. Further, 
theology has tended to concentrate on intel- 
lectual ideas thereby neglecting the sociology 
and psychology of the learning process, as 
well as the emotional and character aspects 
of human learning. 

It has been said that when a man of 
wealth in the middle ages wished to show 
his gratitude to God, he built a cathedral. 
In the twentieth century when such a man 
wished to do something benevolent he 
would endow a college or build a memorial 
building on a college or university campus. 
This illustrates the place that education has 
assumed in some parts of the western world. 
In some ways, psychology, anthropology, so- 
ciology, philosophy, political science, and/or 
other concerns have taken over the place 
once granted to theology. However, a new 
social climate is bringing about a fresh con- 
cern for theology. 

IT 

So-called “new theology” is experiencing 
a resurgence in our time. This revival be- 
gan during the First World War, when 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, and their associ- 
ates discovered the “strange new world 
within the Bible.” To them the world gave 
evidence of a fatal flaw in its culture. These 
new theologians were liberals who had not 
isolated themselves from the dynamic post- 
renaissance world. They knew modern sci- 
ence, philosophy, democracy, education, art, 
and all the other expressions of the new 
world. However, they also knew that this 
new world, so full of promise, did not con- 
tain within itself the values that could stand 
the test. They had to search elsewhere to 
discover the living structures upon which 
life and culture must be built. Finding 
these in a new way in the Bible as the Word 
of God, they inaugurated a new theology of 
the Word which repudiated the older or- 
thodoxy which seemed so hopelessly en- 
meshed in a pre-scientific world-view. As 
a result, a new theology which was relevant 
to the modern situation has come into being. 
It seeks to preserve the ancient insights of © 
the Christian faith, and at the same time it 
takes the modern world seriously. Anyone 
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who reads Barth, Brunner, Ferre, the Nie- 
buhrs, Mackay, and many others will detect 
immediately that this theology is at once 
up-to-date and also true to the historic heri- 
tage of Christian faith. This kind of the- 
ology is the only kind that can have any 
relevance to education in our time. It is 
aspiring after its ancient role of “the queen 
of the sciences.” 

From the “other side” there are many 
evidences that point to the interest of edu- 
Cators, scientists, sociologists, psychologists, 
philosophers, and political scientists in the- 
ology. Physical science today realizes that 
the product of the laboratory is a responsible 
concern for the scientists. To what end 
shall power be used? The scientists cannot 
escape the ultimate values of life. General 
MacArthur's statement that international is- 
sues involve theological factors is becoming 
more and more evident as global ideologies 
clash and seek for dominance in shaping 
new world patterns. Men like Toynbee and 
Butterfield in the field of history are stres- 
sing the significance of ideal ends and spir- 
itual forces in the shaping of history. Several 
philosophers, notably the late Professor Joad 
of Oxford, have taken a new interest in the- 
ological study. A fresh interest has been 
aroused in the study of personal and social 
pathology in our time. The increase in 
mental illness is indicative of a profound 
malady affecting individuals and society 
which will take more than a surface diag- 
nosis and remedy to cure. The prevalence 
of anxiety is being recognized as the typical 
neurosis of our time. Its cause and remedy 
are related to the nature of personal reality, 
social life and cosmic vaiues. Whatever 
one may think of Av and Eliot in the 
literary field, to mention only two, they are 
indicative of the theological concern in the 
field of literature. Educational philosophers 
are aware of the need for ultimate spiritual 
values in the educational process. The cli- 
mate of higher education is friendly to reli- 
gious thought. Chairs of religion have been 
established in public-supported universities. 
The recent inaugural address of President 
Pusey of Harvard calls for the study of reli- 
gion in the college curriculum. The sub- 


stance of the i address of the 
president of our oldest university (Harvard) 
stresses the place and the importance of re- 
ligion in the program of higher education. 
Dr. Nathan Pusey seems to be returning to 
religion in the same way that his illustrious 
predecessor, the late President Eliot turned 
from the religion of his day! And politics 
has become increasingly interested in the 
spiritual origins and supports of liberty and 
democracy. 
Ill 

Religious education is taking a fresh in- 
terest in theology. The nature of God, the 
ways in which he reveals himself to us, our 
relationship to him, and our conception of 
the good life and society are taking on major 
significance. Man is part of a vast environ- 
ment out of which he has come, and to 
which he seeks to be satisfyingly related. He 
cannot be content with an education which 
seeks to relate him only to society and to 
develop his inherent capacities. Theology — 
or the science of ultimate reality — cannot 
be evaded by religious educators. The real 
aim of education is the same as the real aim 
of human life. And if God is the “sover- 
eign fact of life,” as George A. Buttrick 
maintains in his book—Fasth and Educa- 
tion (Abingdon-Cokesbury), then God is 
the sovereign fact for education. The secret 
of man’s nature and destiny are to be found 
in the mind and of the God who 
brought him forth, who created him in his 
own image, and who wills him to share in 
his eternal purpose and glory. If the first 
principles of divine law are to love God 
with heart, soul, mind and strength, and to 
love the neighbor as the self, then theology 
will have to be taken into serious account if 
man is to know this God and love him, if 
man is to know his neighbor and love him, 
and if man is to find his human vocation 
and pursue it with purpose. 

This interest in is further evi- 
denced by the fact that every Protestant 
denomination today is concerned about the 
meaning of evangelical Christianity. The 
confusion within the churches on theologi- 
cal matters and the threat of new social 
faiths from without are both forcing Protes- 
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tantism to redefine itself. This trend has 
already produced new curriculum materials 
in several denominations with strong theo- 
logical directions. This denominational 
consciousness is also expressed in the recent 
developments of world Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Lutheran, Anglican, and other 
alliances, conferences or federations. Boards 
of Christian Education of the various de- 
nominations are tying themselves and their 
policies more surely into the total Church 
program. 

Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill in his inaugural ad- 
dress at Union Theological Seminary called 
attention to the fact that religious education 
was almost forced to “withdraw” from the 
Church and its theology for a time because 
its newer educational insights were not ac- 
ceptable to the ecclesiastical powers. This 
withdrawal was beneficial for religious edu- 
cation. Now, however, there seems to be a 
“return” to the Church and theology in 
Protestant educational circles. 

The very existence of Judaism has been 
threatened in recent years. The rise of 
Zionism is an evidence of the will of the 
Jews to survive. They are more united than 
they have been for some time in the face of 
this common threat to their sacred tradi- 
tions, their hallowed ideology, and their cor- 
porate culture. Liberal Judaism has gone 
into a slight eclipse because of the resur- 
gence of particular Judaistic teachings and 
customs. Jewish theology is playing an in- 
creasingly larger role in the religious educa- 
tion of temple and synagogue. 

Roman Catholicism has always maintained 
an integral theology for its entire educa- 
tional program from kindergarten to gradu- 
ate and professional school. Its philosophy 
of education is recognized in the educational 
world. It implements that philosophy 
through its parochial schools, its institutions 
of higher education, its teaching orders and 
its Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
There are evidences which seem to indicate 
that this philosophy of education appeals to 
a great many people even outside the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in our time. 

This resurgence of theology in the three 
major faiths of the United States issues from 





many causes. No doubt, this return to the 
origin and meaning of historic faith takes 
place especially in a time of intellectual con- 


fusion and social revolution. Religious 
groups, fearful of their dissolution, try des- 
perately to find great affirmations which 
will give them cohesive strength and resis- 
tance power. Communism, too, is an ever- 
present threat to every religious faith. And 
there is disillusionment abroad regarding the 
ability of applied science and untutored 
freedom to cope with the bewildering mani- 
festations of power which may doom civili- 
zation if this power is not brought under a 
worthy ideological control. 

Mankind is again aware of its relation to 
the total context of reality, and in many 
quarters individuals and groups are seeking 
that “peace of mind” which comes only 
through a satisfying knowledge of the truth 
about the Ultimate: God. 

Every man has—and must have —a the- 
ology, whether he admits it or not, or calls 
it by another name. He has to affirm some- 
thing about the ultimate nature and destiny 
of his life. This necessity is imperious in a 
time of anxiety, when life is beset by un- 
certainty which in some borders on the de- 
spair of nihilism. Life must have an ultimate 
frame of reference beyond itself. 

Every form of society has a theology, 
whether it is articulate in propositions or 
not. Hitler’s National Socialism was dy- 
namic with a militant ideology; it possessed 
all the elements of a fanatical religious group. 
Communism may call itself atheistic, but its 
absolute trust in the dialectical forces of his- 
tory and in the classless society as the “chief 
end of man” are affirmations regarding the 
nature and purpose of ultimate reality as 
well as the nature and destiny of man. 

Democracy, too, has its theology. The 
“inalienable rights” of man are “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” These 
rights were regarded as “natural” by Thomas 
Jefferson and some of his compatriots. That 
is, these “rights” were inherent in the struc- 


ture of man; as such, they were a part of . 


Nature spelled with a capital N. Democ- 
racy, or the rule of the people, is also part 
of democracy’s creed. Social authority, fi- 
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nally, is not determined by the “divine right” 
of some official or group, but by the will of 
enlightened and responsible people. And all 
but two of the States in the United States 
mention the word “God” as the ultimate 
source and sanction for these basic rights 
and relationships. 

The issue before general education in the 
United States is in this area of “theology.” 
The basic dynamic and directive of general 
education in a free society such as ours must 
be clear. And even though the Harvard 
Report relegates religion to one side as the 
source of integration for general education 
and finds it is our national culture (in which 
religion plays its role) it does set up a credo 
of faith for education. 

One must admit that the use of the term 
“theology” to designate a philosophy of edu- 
cation may be questioned, and the author 
admits the inconsistency. Theology is a 
special science, and as such has its own 
sources, methods and categories. However, 
there is a close association between a philos- 
ophy and theology since both seek to deter- 
mine the nature of ultimate reality and 
man’s relation to it. Philosophy inevitably 
deals with the reality of God, even though 
it may not be equated with theology, strictly 
speaking. 

Theology and philosophy need to carry 
on a serious conversation with one another. 
They may not be fused lest each suffer dis- 
solution; but they ought to encounter one 
another in creative controversy. The great 
insights of theology are a part of our pre- 
cious heritage and they ought not to be re- 
garded as irrelevant or invalid. And the 
tradition of philosophy has much to offer 
theologians in the way of correction and 
challenge. 


IV 


The vocation or task of theology is per- 
haps fourfold: (1) It must perennially try 
to recover the essential Christian message 
through research into the past; (2) it must 
constantly seek to purify present Christianity 
of its unChristian elements through critical 
and corrective thought; (3) it must seek to 
make the Christian message and meanings 
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clear and intelligible to modern man 

vocabulary and thought-forms which he can 
understand; and (4) it must help the com- 
mitted Christian and the Church to under- 
stand and systematize faith and relate it to 
the contemporary world of thought and life. 

Theology is a part of the Christian educa- 
tor’s task. For instance, it is impossible to 
teach the Christian faith unless the teacher 
knows what Christianity is. The teacher is 
forced to become a theologian in order to 
recover the essential nature of the Christian 
revelation. That very process of recovery 
is one of the objectives of Christian educa- 
tion, a project in which the teacher and stu- 
dent must share as explorers, with the 
teacher acting as a competent guide. The- 
ology’s task is not merely that of transmit- 
ting fixed dogmas through effective meth- 
ods by which the truth is “put across.” 
Theology is a dynamic and honest method 
of discovering the Christian faith with a 
view to making it crucial and relevant in 
life. 

1. One of the major trends in current 
theology is a concern for the meaning of 
Christianity. This is so because of the wide- 
spread illiteracy in Protestantism, the be- 
wildering divisions within Christianity, and 
the constant bombardment by propagandists 
which we suffer in modern life. 

Besides, the perplexing experiences of our 
time are making even those who are not 
committed to the Christian faith concerned 
about essential matters. Theological think- 
ing is a necessity in these times! In face of 
confusion, bewilderment, propaganda and 
tragic experiences, the Christian educator 
must be something of a theologian as he 
seeks to go behind vocabulary and institu- 
tion to the essence of the Christian proposal 
about God and man. 

The new theology makes much of the Di- 
vine Initiative. This refers to the givenness 
of the revelation-action of God in the Bible. 
God creates the world; God calls Abraham; 
God sends and illuminates the prophets; 
God sends Jesus Christ; God takes the in- 
itiative through his love. The Biblical epic 
throughout is based upon God’s action prior 
to man’s response. The Christian educator 
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will be profoundly affected in his sense of 
mission as a teacher, in his method of teach- 
ing, and in his conception of the objectives 
of his task, if he grasps this truth. This 
Initiative is of the very essence of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

There are other elements which are es- 
sential parts of the Christian revelation. For 
instance, Christianity is essentially a personal 
religion centering in a personal relationship 
with God and with neighbors. The Chris- 
tian community, too, is an essential part of 
the faith. Christianity has its own concep- 
tion of God’s relation to history, and of the 
relation of the Kingdom of God to contem- 
porary history and the end of history. These 
and many other insights are characteristic 
of the new theology which takes its clue 
from the Scriptures. 

2. The Christian educator will also need 
to be a critical thinker about present-day 
Christianity. Europeans talk about Protes- 
tantism as a culture-Christianity. That is, 
it has taken on the characteristics of the cul- 
ture in which it finds itself. It has become 
so heavily involved that its very uniqueness 
is endangered. Profoundly affected by the 
bourgeoise, the scientific, the intellectual, 
and the democratic man, such a Christianity 
easily succumbs to the spirit of the age. It 
may be equated with democracy and its eco- 
nomic order. It may be taken captive by 
alien forces and cease to possess its in- 
digenous character. Such a Christianity be- 
comes all-too-human. And while it is con- 
cerned about human well-being, freedom, 
popular education, the right of private judg- 
ment, and democracy, it must be careful to 
maintain its unique transcendent reference. 

On the other hand, the Christian educator 
must critically examine a Christianity which 
has become fossilized in institutional forms, 
intellectual propositions and ritualistic cere- 
monies. The perennial temptation of the 


Church is to identify Christianity with these 
forms, when they must be corrected and 
vitalized by radical Christianity. The Chris- 
tian educator must guard himself lest he 
seek only to condition his students to con- 
formity to institutional Church life. Chris- 
tian education must teach the Church to 
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become the Church, lest it settle down in 
formal complacency. The dangers of secu- 
larism and of sacramentalism are ever be- 
fore the Christian Church; the one sets 
Christianity only within contemporary life, 
and the other sets it only within the eternal 
order. The two cannot be separated. 

3. The Christian educator will not only 
work at the recovery of the meaning of 
Christianity, at the correction of Christian- 
ity’s distortions and heresies; he will also 
seek to clearly proclaim and communicate 
the significance and meaning of the various 
affirmations of the Christian position. He 
must make them relevant and crucial. This 
is done not only by preachers, but by writers 
and teachers and parents. Christianity be- 
lieves certain things about God, man, salva- 
tion, social living and history which need to 
be clearly interpreted. We say the Bible is 
the Word of God, the infallible rule of faith 
and practice, the unique means of grace 
through which God makes himself known 
to those who read and hear. All this must 
be made clear to people. Some people pass 
the Bible by as a museum piece, a cultural 
heirloom; they do not believe it has any- 
thing to say to them today. Others revere 
the Bible to such an extent as to regard 
every word in it is sacred. In between, are 
many who believe the Bible has something 
to communicate to them, but who never 
have been taught how to read the Bible so 
that God speaks his Word to them today. 
If the Bible records mighty acts and pivotal 
personalities through which and whom God 
pleases to reveal himself, then the Christian 
educator must know the nature of this reve- 
lation and the way in which it may be used 
to gain a knowledge of God. 

4. Perhaps the most debated issue be- 
fore theologians and philosophers today is 
that of the nature, the predicament and the 
restoration of man. The purely scientific in- 
terpretation of man is now regarded as in- 
adequate to understand personal reality. Nor 
are the sociological and psychological inter- 
pretations of man’s predicament adequate to 
explain the diabolical eruptions of evil in 
personal and social life. Christian insights 
into man’s nature as created in the image of 
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God, as a deviate (sinner) from his true 
nature through wilful rejection of his voca- 
tion, as a candidate for restoration to fel- 
lowship with a gracious God and for 
remaking through various means — all these 
are relative to man’s present situation. To 
be related to God gives man a unique nature. 
To be the object of divine favor gives him 
a sense of dignity and destiny, as well as a 
sense of communal and personal responsi- 
bility. To be related to an eternal order 
with the Person Christ Jesus at its center is 
to counteract modern trends which seek to 
depersonalize and pervert human nature. 
That man is a sinner is proof of his high 
moral nature. The Christian educator must 
not only know the Christian doctrine of 
man, but be able to make it clear and cru- 
cial to persons today. Indeed, Christian 
education deals specifically with the task of 
helping man to become truly man. 

5. Space prevents an extended discus- 
sion of other Christian affirmations, such as 
the meaning of “salvation,” the nature and 
task of the Christian community, the desig- 
nated means by which man is educated into 
maturity, the meaning of history, the pros- 
pects for life beyond death, and many 
others. All of these the Christian educator 
must know not only as theoretical ideas, but 
as experiential realities. He must be able 
to put them in such a way that they make 
sense to contemporary people, and to lead 
those who are committed to them into that 
fulness of stature which belongs to everyone 
who accepts the Christian way of life. 


No doubt, many educators are still sus- 
picious of “theology.” They recall its his- 
tory: its dogmatism, its intolerance, its reac- 
tionism, its divisiveness, its rationalism, or 
even its sentimentalism. In their concern 
for the preservation and conservation of the 
faith, some theologians have often resisted 
new knowledge and new situations. No 
doubt, they were sincere. However, it would 
be wise for those who are still disdainful of 
theology to become acquainted with the new 
theology of our time. 

It must be remembered that theology is 
not everything. Theology is a human sci- 
ence, which is not an end in itself. It may 
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deal with the end-realities, but it is only an 
instrument. Therefore, it must not take 
itself too seriously, although it must take its 
data and its purpose seriously. 

Further, is not the sum total of 
the Christian faith. That faith centers in a 
Person and in a Community of persons. 
Therefore, Christianity is something more 
than a sum total of intellectual definitions 
and theological propositions. Christianity 
is as com ive and as profound as the 
Person of God and the personalities of men. 
Few men become religious in the Christian 
sense by being persuaded of the intellectual 
truth of the Christian proposal! The toral 
man is involved in his to the 
Gospel. This includes emotion and will and 
social relationships. Theology, strictly speak- 
ing, is not the only means used by the 
Christian educator, although it is an impor- 
tant part of the total impact of the Gospel 
upon the total life of man. Straight think- 
ing is essential in education, but thinking 
is always associated with many concomit- 
ant factors. Christian education is primarily 
the task of the whole Christian community; 
it uses theology in its work, but it does not 
regard the communication of intellectual 
truth as the sum total of that task. 

A theology, or systematic Christian truth, 
may be compared with the skeleton of the 
human body. Structure there must be or 
the body collapses. Likewise, there must 
be structure in the Christianity we teach. 
But as the skeleton is not everything, so 
theological structure is not everything in the 
life with God. Christianity is a culture, con- 
sisting of song and symbol and biography 
and literature and color, and many other 
things. Theological doctrine is an integral 
part of that culture, but it cannot be dis- 
sociated from it. 

Theology is essential in Christian educa- 
tion. And theological controversy among 
Christian educators is a perennial necessity! 
Only in that way will educators continue to 
rediscover the essence of the Christian 
faith, correct contemporary Christianity, 
make the Christian affirmations clear and 
relevant through valid methods, and help 
those committed to the Christian way into 
mature life with God. 
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eens EDUCATION published a 
little over four years ago a syllabus on 
this subject (May-June, 1949). Unlike that 
document, the outline of issues here presented 
is unofficial, representing only the writer's 
opinion of what the issues are in the current 
controversy over the relation of religion to 
public education. Also, the present discus- 
sion is limited to what seem to be the central 
issues, making no attempt to deal with re- 
lated questions such as “released time,” the 
responsibility of the home, the Sunday school, 
and the parochial school, which were so 
amply covered in the earlier syllabus. 
Introduction 


Readers of this magazine do not need to 
be told how extensive is the present concern 
over the place that religion should occupy in 
general education, 7.¢., education designed to 
develop all the potentialities of the young for 
wholesome living and effective citizenship. 
It would be more accurate, perhaps, to speak 
of concerns rather than concern, since differ- 
ent groups approach the subject with differ- 
ent interests and from different angles. 

Teachers who have themselves been taught 
that education is an inclusive, unitary process, 
and that the school program is an expression 
of the total life of the community, are im- 
pelled to ask whether fidelity to the American 
doctrine of separation of church and state re- 
quires total exclusion of religion from the 
instructional program of the tax-supported 
schools. Some teachers would welcome the 
removal of restrictions in order that certain 
basic religious concepts might be affirma- 
tively taught. Others are extremely appre- 
hensive lest religious liberty be violated. 
Still others do not wish to be troubled with 
religious matters, which do not interest them. 

School administrators, like the teachers, are 
of different opinions about religious instruc- 
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tion. But whatever their views, they are con- 
fronted by what is often a disturbing problem 
of policy growing out of restlessness in the 
community over the issue of religion in the 
schools. On the one hand, influential reli- 
gious leaders have become increasingly vocal 
with respect to what they regard as excessive 
secularization of public education. On the 
other hand, defenders of the secular regime 
in education—not a few religious leaders 
among them —are warning school adminis- 
trators and school boards not to “let the 
camel’s nose in the tent.” 

In a nutshell the issue is between those 
who, pointing to the long struggle to free 
the schools from religious sectarianism, insist 
on “keeping the public schools public,” and 
those who insist that in order to be truly 
“public” the schools should be more respon- 
sive to the expressed will of the community 
with respect to the religious phases of gen- 
eral education. It should be noted that while 
in some communities the issue arises over 
religious observances rather than instruction, 
the latter phase of the controversy usually 
concerns not a proposed innovation, but a 
situation of long standing in communities of 
mixed Christian and Jewish traditions. Dis- 
putes over Christian plays, Bible reading, and 
school baccalaureate services arise recurrently 
and seem to be symptomatic of the tension 
that is characteristic of a democtratic society. 


Different Views of the Problem 

There are many persons who regard the 
“problem” here presented as artificial. They 
hold that at bottom the demand for “more 
religion in the schools” is in effect a con- 
fession of failure on the part of the churches. 
This argument is so often heard that discus- 
sion of the whole question may well begin at 
this point. The contention is not without 


force, since religious educators readily admit’ 
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that both in their own programs and in what 
they have been able to inspire avowedly reli- 
gious homes to do for their children the 
churches and synagogues have fallen far short 
of meeting their obligations. 

On the other hand, those who insist that 
the public school has some responsibility in 
this area contend that the wide scope and 
inclusiveness of the current general education 
program inevitably tends to give a low rating, 
in terms of serious importance, to any kind of 
subject matter that is excluded from the 
school program. The policy of giving a place 
in the curriculum to whatever is felt to be 
vital to the community makes the omission 
of religion, these critics hold, very conspicu- 
ous and, by inference, significant. The con- 
tention here is not that the school should do 
a part of the church’s work, but that it should 
cease creating an attitude of indifference to- 
ward religion which results in the church 
having “two strikes against it” at the start. 
Obviously, the first thing to do in studying 
this matter is to find out to what extent that 
charge is true in the local community. 

There are others, however, who are irked 
by legal and judicial restrictions and who 
think the schools should be free to engage in 
actual religious instruction on a “nonsec- 
tarian” basis; that is, on the basis of beliefs 
and atttiudes on which the major faiths 
agree. To all such, the problem is really one 
of securing agreement among the religious 
groups in the community. They see no im- 
portant Constitutional problem, since they 
consider religious liberties sufficiently guar- 
anteed if no one religious group is favored 
and no person is coerced in respect either to 
belief or to observance. 

At the opposite extreme are found those 
who, while committed to what is called the 
Judeo-Christian ethic, have turned away from 
all traditional creeds and find their faith suf- 
ficiently expressed in the ideals of democracy. 
To these people— more numerous than reli- 
gious leaders seem to realize, and more sin- 
cere than many are ready to admit — democ- 
racy has become a sort of secular faith which 
is all the “religion” they want. 

A fruitful study of the place of religion in 
public education should proceed from an un- 


derstanding of the various views of the prob- 
lem which are held in any sizable community. 

We may now “break down” our subject 
into sub-topics which experience has shown 
are almost sure to arise when a representative 
group of citizens undertakes to discuss reli- 
gion in relation to the public schools. 

What Is Religion? 

Much time has been spent—and it is 
here suggested, too much —in an attempt to 
define religion as a preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of its place, if any, in public educa- 
tion. Responding to an urge in this direc- 
tion, the Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education 
delivered itself as follows: 

In simple terms religion implies an ul- 
timate reality to which supreme allegiance 
must be given. To this ultimate reality 
men have from time immemorial given a 
name—God. The religious man finds 
warrant for all his conceptions of worth, of 
right, of duty, and of human destiny in his 
relationship to this ultimate reality. There 
is a wide difference in the ways in which 
men define this concept of God, ranging 
from highly personal to abstract philo- 
sophical terms; from emphasis on the 
transcendent to emphasis on the imma- 
nent; from a frankly supernatural concep- 
tion to one that endows the cosmos itself 
with spiritual purpose and power. How- 
ever, religion affirms overwhelmingly a 
reality that transcends the flux of events 
and constrains men toward the true and 
the good. 

This is only a part of the relevant section 
in the Committee's report, but it serves as a 
broad definition. Since its publication, how- 
ever, we have had abundant evidence that 
efforts to define religion are likely to con- 
fuse the issue—except where substantive, 
dogmatic religious instruction is proposed. 
That is to say, if religious subject matter is to 
be introduced for study without sectarian bias 
there must be as many definitions as are em- 
pirically found to obtain among religious 
people. For purposes of study without sec- 
tarian commitment, -religion is where you 
find it. 

"The Relation of Religion to Public Education: 


The Basic Principles. Washington, D. C., The 
Council, 1947, p. 11. 
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To the extent that this is a valid bit of 
guidance, it follows that while all questions 
of religious philosophy (naturalism as op- 
posed to supernaturalism, reason and revela- 
tion, and the like) are relevant to the study 
of religion, and indeed a part of such study, 
they are not relevant to the question whether 
or not religion should be studied. For ex- 
ample — to anticipate a reference that will 
appear later on, the simple proposals of the 
Educational Policies Commission in its wide- 
ly publicized report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools — the insistence 
that the schools should teach salient facts 
about religion as a part of the culture means 
that a variety of religious philosophies will 
be encountered by the student without the 
imposition of any judgment as to their va- 
lidity. Therefore, if the discussion is aimed 
at defining a policy for the public school, it 
is here suggested that arguments about the 
validity of this or that religious philosophy 
be avoided. 

What Is “Teaching”? 

Quite the contrary course is indicated with 
respect to the meaning of the word “teach- 
ing.” If it is taken to mean presenting be- 
liefs — as distinct from objective facts upon 
which reliable observers will agree—to be 
a cepted on authority as true, then the situa- 
tion is wholly different from that which 
obtains when teaching is taken to mean 
guidance in free inquiry. It is here suggested 
that a discussion group should be very clear 
with respect to this distinction. At the pres- 
ent time there are serious-minded and con- 
scientious persons supporting both views of 
the function of the schools. 

A difficult question is likely to arise over 
the validity of “indoctrination.” It has come 
to be a rather “bad” word, from which some 
people shy off even though they are really 
proposing what we used to call indoctrina- 
tion. It will facilitate discussion if the word 
is either avoided or defined in such a way as 
to distinguish it from some form of be- 
havioral conditioning. For example, the 
teaching of honesty, courtesy, self-reliance 
and the like is a matter of conditioning in a 
broad sense (not in the narrow sense of the 
conditioned reflex theory of learning). It is 
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a setting of the stage for the acceptance of 
values that are supported by a community 
consensus. In contrast with this procedure 
is the propounding of propositions to be ac- 
cepted as true even though persons of equal 
intelligence and equal integrity actually dif- 
fer as to their validity. This is what most of 
us, probably, mean by indoctrination. 

It should be noted at this point that quite 
apart from the question of the public school’s 
proper function in this area, religious edu- 
cators differ among themselves (1) as to 
the validity of indoctrination in the sense 
indicated above, and (2) as to its utility as 
an educational procedure. It will not be 
amiss to spend a little time on this aspect of 
the matter. 

“Non-sectarian” Teaching 


Here is another occasion of stumbling. 
Again and again we hear it said that religious 
instruction is not out of place in tax-sup- 
ported schools so long as it is non-sectarian. 
There is, of course, matter here for extended 
discussion but it will be unfruitful if the 
terms sectarian and non-sectarian are not 
clearly understood. 

First, if religious data— doctrines, litur- 
gies, programs —are to be studied, they will 
be sectarian in the nature of the case. There 
is no non-sectarian approach to the objective 
study of sectarian religion! Omni-sectarian 
might be a more accurate term for it. 

Secondly, the question what precisely és 
sectarian is a technical matter, one for theo- 
logians to answer. Broadiy speaking, only 
experts on creedal matters can say with con- 
fidence and convincingness whether a given 
doctrine is peculiar to a religious group, or a 
small number of groups, or a more widely 
shared belief. This being the case, there is 
only one practical course open to the courts 
when the sectarian issue is raised: whatever 
actually raises a row in the community must 
be held de facto to be sectarian. If a person 
complains that such and such teachings — or 
observances — which have been promulgated 
or practiced in the community violate his 


religious liberty a prima facie case has been . 


established which can be disputed only with 
great difficulty. Moreover, the prohibition 
of sectarian teachings and practices in the 
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schools seems to rest on the principle that 
no one should be obliged to submit to or pay 
for the dissemination of religious beliefs or 
the practice of religious rites to which he ob- 
jects. In practice, then, a single dissenter — 
as the court records show—can often pre- 
cipitate a negative judicial decision on any- 
thing of a religious character in the schools 
if he finds it objectionable. 

Thirdly, it has become apparent that while 
the word, sectarian, in the first instance, re- 
ferred to significant differences between 
religious groups, it now applies to differences 
between believers and unbelievers. In spite 
of the rapid growth of religious bodies and 
the relatively large proportion of the popu- 
lation which claims some religious allegiance, 
a substantial part of the intellectual —and 
especially the academic—community is at 
odds with all traditional religion. It may 
well be argued that this proportion is dimin- 
ishing. Certainly, there is evidence of a 
revived “religion of the intellectuals,” but 
there is also evidence that many persons who 
are hospitable toward religion in some sense 
that is meaningful to them are very appre- 
hensive of any prescribed religious teaching 
by state authority. 

Controversy over “Secularism” 

No aspect of the current debate over reli- 
gion in the schools is more confused than the 
nature and significance of secularism. It 
seems impossible to reach agreement as to its 
meaning. Perhaps we could well dispense with 
the term, but it seems to be too firmly im- 
planted in current discourse to admit of that. 
Let us note the different senses in which it is 
used and try to keep the distinction in mind. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica explains that 
the word secularism specifically denotes “the 
system of social ethics associated with the 
name of G. J. Holyoake,” an English lecturer 
and publicist (1817-1906). The article 
continues: 

“As the word implies, secularism is based 
solely on considerations of practical moral- 
ity with a view to the physical, social and 
moral improvement of society. It neither 
affirms nor denies the theistic premises of 
religion, and is thus a particular variety 
of utilitarianism.” 
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This gives a clue to the current use of the 
word by Catholic and Protestant writers to 
characterize the relegation of religion to a 
position of non-relevance to ethical issues and 


to character building. Isolating the common 
life — the whole realm of “secular” affairs — 
prey, wa Neg ager wry 

‘ficial dualism. in rear egg nae 
and the secular in en Pies 
The intention here is not to degrade the 
secular but to spiritualize it by bringing it 
within a broad conception of religious “vo- 
cation.” 

Secularism in this sense is not to be con- 
fused with atheism or naturalism or any other 
philosophy. Yet those who deplore it see in 
the relegation of religion to an inconse- 
quential role the beginning of the end of 
religion as a spiritual force in personal liv- 
ing and in the culture. 

To illustrate, a totalitarian regime such as 
that of Soviet Russia is specifically atheistic, 
hostile to all traditional religion. But com- 
munism has elaborated a system of social, 
economic and cultural dogma which has been 
elevated to the role of a secular faith. No 
non-relevance here; rather the dogmas of 
communism are made relevant to every phase 
of the culture. This is not secularism in the 
sense just defined, but militant atheism. 
There is no militant atheism in America, but 
the non-relevance of religion to life is every- 
where apparent, and is illustrated in “Sunday 
religion” which is absent from the market- 
place. As an eminent European theologian 
has said about secularism in an avowedly 
Christian country, “It treats Christianity as if 
from its pinnacle it might have something 
to say as to the future life, but its view is 
barred from the life of this world.” 

An altogether different view is taken by 
some writers to whom the very use of the 
term secularism indicates a desire to “cap- 
ture” the secular realm and subordinate it to 
ecclesiastical control in one form or another. 
An eminent and scholarly representative of 
this group is Dr. Vivian T. Thayer. In his 
contribution to a recent symposium on reli- 
gion and education he says: 

Secularism represents an effort to carve 
out areas of common agreement and com- 
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mon action as between people whose in- 
terests overlap and who disagree vigor- 
ously in matters they consider fundamental. 
Accordingly, secular education is an edu- 
cation dedicated to the development of 
disciplined ways of thinking and living 
that are designed to further a free com- 
munication between people of varied 
background and diverse convictions who 
live of necessity in a highly sensitive and 
interdependent world. It is an education 
that concentrates upon methods of proce- 
dure appropriate to controversial areas such 
as politics, social relations, economic life, 
as well as religion; methods of procedure 
that insure a fair hearing for all interested 
parties and grind the ax for none.” 


This is, of course, a description of demo- 
cratic method. Those.who use the term secu- 
larism in a derogatory sense point to the ex- 
clusion of religion from the “controversial 
areas” where Dr. Thayer himself would in- 
clude it. There is, however, an important 
zone of agreement between the two positions 
stated above. Both agree that secularism is 
not to be identified with a particular phi- 
losophy of life. 

The Constitutional Question 

Highly involved and much misunderstood 
is the bearing of the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution on this whole question. 
Some important facts, however, can be set 
down at the outset when a group is pursuing 
the subject. For one thing, admittedly the 
First Amendment was aimed at Congress, not 
at the states, and the latter have responsibility 
for education. However, it is now accepted 
that the Fourteenth Amendment made the 
First applicable to the states with respect to 
the issue before us. This may presumably be 
taken as settled judicial doctrine. 

Secondly, regardless of what Madison or 
Jefferson or the Founding Fathers as a whole 
believed or intended, the Supreme Court in 
two important cases — Everson (1947) on 
free transportation of non-public school chil- 
dren, and McCollum (1948) on the released- 
time program—has held that the First 


2American Education and Religion: The Prob- 
lem of Religion in the Schools. Edited by F. Ern- 
est Johnson. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1952. p. 31. 
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Amendment has this minimal meaning: that 
neither the Federal Government nor any of 
the states may “aid one religion, aid all reli- 
gions, or refer one religion over another.”* 
Even though in the later Zorach case, referred 
to below, which departed from McCollum in 
marked degree, this doctrine was not modi- 
fied. Barring a radical change in the phi- 
losophy of the Supreme Court, the widely 
held view that the doctrine of separation of 
church and state can be properly interpreted 
only as barring favored treatment of some 
form or forms of religion, must be considered 
as of no more than speculative interest — out 
of line with realities. Of course, the Supreme 
Court can change its mind, but there is no 
present indication that this basic doctrine is 
going to be modified. 

Now we come to the more complicated 
question, what “aid” in this legal context 
means. The Supreme Court in the McCol- 
lum case condemned the Champaign, Ill, 
plan as involving the use of “tax-supported 
property for religious instruction”; “close 
cooperation” between school authorities and 
religious groups; assistance to and integration 
with a sectarian religious educational pro- 
gram; and the use of the compulsory school 
law to “aid religious groups to spread their 
faith.” The Court was very explicit: 

Here not only are the state’s tax-sup- 
ported public school buildings used for 
the dissemination of religious doctrines. 
The state also affords sectarian groups an 
invaluable aid in that it helps to provide 
pupils for their religious classes through 
use of the state’s compulsory public school 
machinery. This is not separation of church 
and state. 

*It is important that in discussion of our general 
topic the role of the released-time issue be under- 
stood. It is more or less an accident of history 
that it became the focus of judicial attention. The 
released-time plan of weekday religious education 
provides for sectarian religious education under 
private religious auspices. It is in the present con- 
text peripheral to the main question, which is the 
place that should be accorded religion within the 
school program and under school auspices. The 


released-time program is an extensive enterprise 
meriting consideration in its own right. It comes 


prominently into the larger picture because it was . 


in relaticn to this plan that the Supreme Court 
undertook to formulate a Constitutional doctrine 
concerning the application of the Firs: Amendment 
to public education. 
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In the Zorach case, in which the released- 
time plan operating in New York City was 
held valid, the Supreme Court said: 


When the State encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious 
authorities by adjusting the schedule of 
public events to sectarian needs, it follows 
the best of our traditions. For it then re- 
spects the religious nature of our people 
and accommodates the public service to 
their spiritual needs. To hold that it may 
not would be to find in the Constitution a 
requirement that the government show a 
callous indifference to religious groups. 
That would be preferring those who be- 
lieve in no religion over those who do be- 
lieve. Government may nox finance reli- 
gious groups nor undertake religious in- 
struction nor blend secular and sectarian 
education nor use secular institutions to 
force one or some religion on any person. 
But we find no constitutional requirement 
which makes it necessary for government 
to be hostile to religion and to throw its 
weight against efforts to widen the effective 
scope of religious influence. The govern- 
ment must be neutral when it comes to 
competition between sects. It may not 
thrust any sect on any person. It may not 
make a religious observance compulsory. It 
may not coerce anyone to attend church, to 
observe a religious holiday, or to take reli- 
gious instruction. But it can close its 
doors or suspend its operations as to those 
who want to repair to their religious sanc- 
tuary for worship or instruction. No more 
than that is undertaken here. 


It seems clear that the Zorach doctrine 
distinguishes between “aid” to religion, which 
is prohibited, and cooperation with religious 
institutions or encouragement of religious 
education, which the Constitution permits. 
The difference between the McCollum doc- 
trine and the Zorach doctrine is very great, 
as the three dissenting justices pointed out in 
sharp language. The most crucial difference 
with respect to specific practices ruled on is 
the finding in McCollum that the use of the 
compulsory school attendance law to facilitate 
the released-time program was a violation of 
the Constitution, while the same practice is 


‘upheld in Zorach. 


A “Common Core” 

Against this background of judicial find- 
ings the broad question of policy presents it- 
self. In the light of the “liberal” Supreme 
Court ruling in the Zorach case many people 
believe that it is legally proper and educa- 
tionally desirable to teach (in the positive, 
instructional sense of the word) certain basic 
religious beliefs that are implicit in the words 
of Mr. Justice Douglas’ ruling opinion in the 
Zorach case: “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Be- 
ing.” In this connection the study group 
should examine the policy statement issued 
in 1949 by the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, now the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the National Council of 
Churches. A relevant passage reads as fol- 


lows: 


Faith in God, the God of the Old and New 
Testaments, and faith in free men as His 
responsible creations have inspired our life 
and history from the early days of the na- 
tion and in its earlier Colonial history. This 
faith is embodied in our laws, documents 
and institutions. Even those, who seem 
on the surface most indifferent to it, ac- 
knowledge its sway in their deeper mo- 
ments, as when confronted with the stark 
tragedies of life... . We believe further 
that the source and hope of this culture is 
in maintenance of faith in the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. We 
expect that the schools will expose our 
children to this point of view. We go 
further in our expectations. As far as the 
school can, in view of the religious di- 
versity of our people, judicial opinions, 
and our American traditions, we expect it 
to teach this common religious tradition as 
the only adequate basis for the life of the 
school and the personal lives of teachers, 
students; and citizens in a free and re- 
sponsible democracy. 


The use of the term “common core” to 
characterize proposals of this sort may be mis- 
leading. We do teach, and quite affirma- 
tively, a common ethical core of our several 
faiths. Indeed, it may be said that our basic 
ethical convictions and precepts are derived 
mainly from our religious heritage. But a 
common body of theological beliefs, pre- 
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sented with the authority of the school be- 
hind it, seems to many to be traversing the 
boundary even as liberally indicated in the 
Zorach case. Even there the Court said that 
the public school may not “undertake reli- 
gious instruction.” 

It must be noted, however, that few, if any, 
religious leaders seem disposed to introduce 
sheer religious indoctrination into the schools. 
A useful documentary basis for study by a 
discussion group is the policy statement of 
the Board of Regents c* .ae State of New 
York, promulgated in 1951, a portion of 
which follows: 


We believe that at the commencement 
of each school day the act of allegiance to 
the flag might well be joined with this act 
of reverence to God: ‘Almighty God, we 
acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, 
and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our 
parents, our teachers and our country.’ 

We believe that the school day thus 
started might well include specific pro- 
grams stressing the moral and spiritual 
heritage which is America’s, the trust 
which our pioneering ancestors placed in 
Almighty God, their gratitude to Him 
from whom they freely and frequently 
acknowledged came their blessings and 
their freedom and their abiding belief in 
the free way of life and in the universal 
brotherhood of man based upon their ac- 
knowledgment of the fatherhood of their 
creator, Almighty God, whom they loved 
and reverenced in diverse ways. 

We believe that thus constantly con- 
fronted with the basic truth of their exis- 
tence and inspired by the example of their 
ancestors, our children will find all their 
studies brought into focus and accord, re- 
spect for lawful authority and obedience to 
law will be the natural concomitant of their 
growth, and each of them will be properly 
prepared to follow the faith of his or her 
father, as he or she receives the same at 
mother’s knee or father’s side and as such 
faith is expounded and strengthened for 
them by his or her religious leaders. 

We believe that thus the school will 
fulfill its high function of supplementing 
the training of the home, ever intensifying 
in the child that love for God, for parents 
and for home, which is the mark of true 
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character training and the sure guaranty of 
a country’s welfare. 


The report of the American Council’s 
Committee, previously referred to, had much 
to say about the common core, of which the 
following bit may be noted here: 


The American people as a whole are quite 
unwilling to accept the authority of the 
state to prescribe religious beliefs. It is 
safe to say that the continuing resistance to 
the introduction of religious matter into 
the schools is in large part due to the 
assumption that any such proposal really 
means the teaching of some particular reli- 
gian — perhaps a synthetic one—as au- 
thoritative. 
This committee, which included religious 
educators of three faiths, thought the proposal 
objectionable from the religious point of 
view: 


Catholics, in particular, will object be- 
cause of their traditional position that 
Christ established one true church to which 
all men are called. The notion of a com- 
mon core suggests a watering-down of the 
several faiths to the point where common 
essentials appear. 


A study group will be well advised to pon- 
der this matter carefully, for it is approaching 
the status of a very live issue. 

Teaching “about Religion” 

The essence of the specifically religious 
portions of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission's report, Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, is the recommendation 
that the public schools undertake to teach 
about religion. Readers of Religious Educa- 
cation are familiar with this important docu- 
ment, but the passage most relevant to the 
present discussion is reproduced below for 
ready reference by study groups: 


The public school can teach objectively 
about religion without advocating or teach- 
ing any religious creed. To omit from 
the classroom ail references to religion and 
the institutions of religion is to neglect an 
important part of American life. Knowl- 





“Published by the Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 
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edge about religion is essential for a full 

understanding of our culture, literature, 

art, history, and current affairs. 

That religious beliefs are controversial 
is not an adequate reason for excluding 
teaching about religion from the public 
schools. Economic and social questions 
are taught and studied in the schools on 
the very sensible theory that students need 
to know the issues being faced and to get 
practice in forming sound jud “oe 
Teaching about religion should 
proached in the same spirit. Bode 
guides on the teaching of all controversial 
issues may be helpful. If need be, teachers 
should be provided with special help and 
information to equip them to teach objec- 
tively in this area. 

Although the public schools cannot 
teach denominational beliefs, they can and 
should teach much useful information 
about the religious faiths, the important 
part they have played in establishing the 
moral and spiritual values of American 
life, and their role in the story of mankind. 
The very fact of the variety of religions 
represented in this country increases the 
relevance of this su ion. How many 
adults could state with reasonable clarity, 
regardless of agreement or disagreement, 
what the chief tenets of the various great 
religious faiths are? How many non- 
Catholics know what a Catholic believes? 
How many Catholics really know where 
Protestant views differ from their own? 
How much do Christians know about what 
Jews believe or about Jewish religious ob- 
servances? 

The current facts about the churches 
and their influence in the United States 
should also be taught at appropriate points 
in the social studies curriculum. What, 
for example, are the principal religious 
bodies; what are the numbers of their ad- 
herents; what legal standing does religion 
have with respect to taxation, the courts, 
the Armed Forces? These are matters of 
obvious civic and social importance; by 
that token the public schools should teach 
about them. 

The American Council's committee in its 
initial report put forward substantially the 
same proposals. 

Let it be noted that educators who are 
thinking in these terms are quite aware that 
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a major problem is the preparation of teach- 
ers. However, since what is proposed is not 


tion institutions are looked to for leadership. 
Thus the study of religious institutions be- 
comes a responsibility of the teacher of the 
social studies, who now undertakes tasks in 
similarly controversial areas. The study of 
religious classics belongs in the literature 
program. And so forth. 
Controversial Observances 

It sometimes seems that the most per- 
plexing aspect of our subject has to do with 
religious observances rather than instruction. 
Experience indicates that while a strong con- 
sensus exists in the United States against 
formal sectarian instruction, there is in many 
communities an irresistible demand for acts 
of worship and festival observances of a 
specifically Christian character. A relatively 
homogeneous community, religiously speak- 
ing, naturally wants its schools to reflect in 
some way its basic faith. Here is something 
for a thoughtful study group to wrestle with 
in good earnest. What does community con- 
trol imply in this connection? Can one pat- 
tern of regulation be imposed on the whole 
country? 

Against the natural claim of the com- 
munity as a whole must be set the rights of 
self-respecting and uncomfortably self-con- 
scious minorities. Rabbi Simon Greenberg 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of Ameri- 
ca has put the matter poignantly. He cites 
an American community with a substantial 
Jewish population where 

during the Christmas season assembly pro- 

grams were conducted in which priests 

participated. They intoned the prayers, 
invoked the Holy Trinity, and Catholic stu- 
dents went out into the aisle to kneel and 
cross themselves at the proper moments 

. The fact that he does not have to join 
in the singing of the Christmas carols in 
the classroom of the tax-supported school, 
dims ae wile Ge ones eS ee 
comfortable when he is in a classroom the 
vast majority of whose pupils join lustily 
in the songs.® 

"American Education and Religion, op. cit. 
p. 42-43, 
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What are the implications of such a situa- 

tion? 
The Question of Sanctions 

The Educational Policies Commission’s re- 
port declares that the “powerful sanctions” 
of religion “may not be explicitly invoked in 
the public school classroom, but of course 
they may play a powerful role in the moral 
and spiritual instruction of home and 
church.” It is here suggested, on the basis of 
the writer's recent experience and observa- 
tion that acceptance of that statement in 
principle does not dispose of the teacher's 
responsibility in counseling. The study group 
may well ponder the question whether a 
teacher of any faith may not properly, in coun- 
selling a pupil of any faith, appeal to the 
highest sanctions that are known to be recog- 
nized by the child and his family. Is there 
not a difference between the authoritative in- 
vocation of ultimate sanctions, which the 
school avoids, and the utilization, in moral 


and spiritual education, of the total resources, 
personal and environmental, of the young 
life committed to the school’s care? 





The most recent source for information 
concerning prevailing practices, opinions, and 
attitudes with respect to the relation of reli- 
gion to public education is the second general 
report of the American Council’s Committee 
on Religion and Education, entitled, The 
Function of the Public Schools in Dealing 
with Religion. It is revealing as to facts, 
sobering as to the magnitude of the problem, 
and disillusioning to those who think there 
is a simple solution. An urgent recommen- 
dation is made for thorough and protracted 
experimentation in school systems and in 
teacher education institutions to test the 
judgment arrived at that the objective study 
of religion as a phase of the culture is feasible 
in the public schools. 
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Significant Evidence 


ERNEST M. LIGON 
Professor of Psychology, Union College 


C. EUGENE MORRIS 


Research Assistant, Professor of Psychology, Union College 


The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of the relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding im scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretative comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used 
by permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 27, Num- 


bers 2 and 3, February and March, 1953. 


I. ABSTRACTS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Occasionally, the religious education 
worker, or the general reader interested in 
scientific articles, encounters technical terms 
which are relatively unfamiliar to him. This 
pocket edition of a dictionary of psychology 
should therefore find a useful place in 
church and private libraries alike. 


780. DREVER, JAMES. A DICTIONARY OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Hammandsworth, Middlesex, Eng.: 
Penguin books, 1952. 315 p. 3s.6d. (Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, Inc., 85c.) —A compila- 
tion of definitions of the technical vocabulary of 
psychology; also includes physical, physiological, 
medical, and other terms used by psychologists. — 
A. J. Sprow. 


In the following volume, published by 
Harcourt Brace, the layman and the profes- 
sional worker alike should find much valu- 
able information which will be helpful in 
assisting constituents to choose a college 
which will best fit their needs. 


1437. HAVEMAN, ERNEST, & WEST, PATRICIA 
SALTER. THEY WENT TO COLLEGE: THE COL- 
LEGE GRADUATE IN AMERICA TODAY. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1952, x, 277 p. $4.00. — Ques- 
tionnaire replies from’ 9,064 college graduates se- 
cured in a Time study in 1947 were analyzed by 
Dr. West and the text of this book was prepared 
by Haveman. Chapters are devoted to questions 
of financial status and marriage success of male 
graduates; similar questions plus that of homemak- 
ing for alumnae; attitudes of all graduates, politi- 
cal, social, and toward college; differential picture 
of graduates with different academic records, with 
different college financial status, of different types 
of college, in general vs. specialized education, and 
of different church affiliations. Seven chapters in 
the final two parts are devoted to summaries of 
respondents’ letters expressing opinions and atti- 


tudes relative to the values of college and of their 
criticism of colleges. All of the study affords ma- 
terial of value in counseling high school and 
younger college students.—-C. M. Low#tit. 


I ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH 
EMOTIONS AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The process of socialization is one of the 
great sources, and in fact one of the chief 
evidences, of personal maturity. This ab- 
stract underlines the importance of such op- 
portunities for developing personal friend- 
ships within the small, intimate, continuing 
group organizations which most churches 
offer to their members of all ages. 


1050. MILLET, JOHN A. P. (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) FRIEND-FRIEND. In Hughes. 
M. M., The people in your life (see 27: 1158), 
182-208. — Friendship is “the basic example of 
human interrelationship” and, to be enduring, 
must be built upon something stronger than emo- 
tional attraction, satisfaction of infantile needs, op- 
portunism, self-aggrandizement, or acquisition of 
power or privilege. The roots of solid friendship 
are the materials of personality, including the ca- 
pacity to love, a strong ego, insight into the in- 
fantile demands of self and others, respect for self 
and others, and in recognizing and adjusting to 
reality. In forming friendship, there is always a 
“quid pro quo.” Cooperation and team play re- 
place egoism, followed by the joy of sharing expe- 
rience and fulfilling a social role. —C. R. Adams. 


The personal traits most prized by many 
teachers and leaders of children and youth 
are sometimes indicative of incipient trends 
which are actually unhealthy. One such ex- 
ample is illustrated in the following abstract. 


1290. KENNEDY, ALEXANDER. (U. Durham, 
England.) OBSESSIVE STATES. Practitioner, 1951, 
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167, 122-133.—An obsession is defined as a 
conscious unwanted thought or impulse which per- 
sists or recurs even though it is recognized as more 
or less irrational and alien. Varieties of obses- 
Sion-states are described: obsessive-compulsive; 
obsessive-ruminative; phobias; tics and _habit- 
rhythmias; addictions and perversions. ‘The ob- 
sessive personality is often evident very early and 
is characterized by a preference for an orderly, 
predictable life, a tendency to be scrupulous and 
law-abiding and to preoccupy oneself with detail. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

In virtually every parish, one encounters 
one or more adults whose self-realization 
and potential usefulness to society has been 
blocked because of serious speech defects. 
This volume offers guideposts for those in- 
terested in the rehabilitation of such handi- 
capped individuals. 

1316. Morvey, D. E. THE SPEECH-HANDI- 
CAPPED ADULT. J. Rebabilit., 1952, 18(3), 16- 
18; 26-27.—A presentation of the problems 
which the rehabilitation worker must face in the 
speech-handicapped adult. The categories of 
speech defects are outlined, sources of available 
referral services, factors affecting programs, and 
employment outlook are all briefly presented. 
Morley feels that the rehabilitation worker can 
tender his most 1 service by being aware of 
the handicapping effects of defective speech, know- 
ing where to procure diagnostic and therapeutic 
help, and cognizant of the need for cooperation 
with the speech therapist in placing the speech- 
handica in satisfactory employment. — M. A. 
Seidenfe 
Ill. ABSTRACTS DEALING WITH CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT AND CHILD GUIDANCE 

In our work with children, it is important 
to know what their parents regard as evi- 
dences of good adjustment. It therefore 
might be profitable to compare the ideas of 
our parent groups with those listed below. 
Similarly, the second abstract provides an 
interesting verbatim account of how the 
world looks to one group of children. Here 
again, the perceptions which our church 
school children have of their respective life 
situations probably represent one of the 
easiest avenues through which we can de- 
velop ways to work with individuals and 
groups most constructively. 

1864. LANGDON, GRACE & STOUT, IRVING 
W. THESE WELL-ADJUSTED CHILDREN. New 
York: John Day Co., Inc., 1951. 245 p. $3.75. 
— 158 children from the Milwaukee area and 103 
from the New York City area were selected by 
school principals and teachers so that their parents 
could be interviewed informally. In the parents 
view home discipline, routine, doings together, re- 
ligion, family relations and, most important, sat- 


isfaction of the child’s need for love and accept- 
ance seemed to be the reasons for good adjustment. 
—E. Barschak. 

1023. PARKHURST, HELEN. EXPLORING THE 
CHILD’S WORLD. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1952. xxx, 290 p. $3.50.— 10,000 miles 
of wire recordings of children’s comments and dis- 
cussion on a wide range of problems are summar- 
ized in terms of the child’s point of view, punish- 
ment and discipline, stealing, lying, worry, good 
sportsmanship, anger, the new baby sex atti- 
tudes, conscience, imaginary playmates, ideas of 
death, ideas of God and prayer, prejudice, parent- 
child relationships, and the rights of the child. 
“The child still needs the companionship of chil- 
dren to realize true greatness and spiritual stature. 
Parents and children need each other. .. . 
through friendship can a child be made to feel se- 
cure, to feel that he is understood, that he belongs.” 
Verbatim protocols are included. — V. Johnson. 

It is always well to remember that fathers, 
too, are parents. Here, between two covers, 
are examples of the practical ways in which 
fathers may make the most of their parental 
opportunities. | 

1117. ENGLISH, O. SPURGEON, & FOSTER, 
CONSTANCE J. -(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
FATHERS ARE PARENTS, TOO: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL FATHERHOOD. New York: 
Putnam, 1951. xii, 304 p. $3.75.— Develop- 
ing the premise “chat have an essential 
contribution to make to the emotional health” of 
the home and each of its members, the authors 
begin with “getting ready to be a father” and 
progress through the child’s need for love and 
security, for sex education, and for help during 
adolescence, courtship mating. Incl 
among the 18 chapters are topics on the adoptive 
a grandfather, and “problem” children. 


Most of our earlier ideas about the handi- 
caps of an only child have been exposed by 
research as not necessarily true. It is now 
generally conceded that an only child may 
turn out even better than some of his peers 
who come from large families. 


1029. VAN KREVELEN, ——. PsYCHOLOV 
GIE DE L’ENFANT UNNIQUE. (Psychology of the 
only child.) Emfance, 1951, 4, 167-174.— 
Whereas only a small percentage of children be- 
fore the Child Guidance Clinic are only children 
(out of 500 children only 18 or 3.6% were only 
children of whom several suffered from ailments 
not to be attributed to being only children) and 
whereas there is no psychoneurosis peculiar to only 
children, nonetheless certain conditions exist in the 
family situation of the only child which may favor 
psychoneurotic developments: (1) The Oecedipus- 
complex is particularly intensified making for sub- 
sequent difficulty in marrying and in marital ad- 
justment; (2) solitude and refuge in the world of 
phantasy; (3) fear of development, of growth, of 
maturity due to overprotection by parents. — 
PF. C. Sumner. 
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Thirteen Americans: Thew Spiritual Autobiogra- 
phies. Edited by LOUIS FINKELSTEIN. New 
York: Institute for Religious and Social Studies; 
Distributed by Harper & Brothers, 1953. 296 
pages. $3.00. 

Religious educators have a yen for documen- 
tary material on the home-training of men and 
women who have made significant contributions to 
humanity. This volume presents twelve spiritual 
autobiographies of such men, and one of a woman. 
It should find an especially hearty welcome be- 
cause it includes so many different types of home- 
training. The authors have sought with scrupulous 
care to avoid sentimentality and to portray hon- 
estly their early home life roll the struggles of 
their adolescent and mature y 

The twelve men include , E. Pickett, 
famous Quaker; Ordway Tead, lecturer in person- 
nel administration at Columbia, author and edi- 
tor; Henry Norris Russell, astronomer and 
physicist of Princeton and Harvard; Edwin Grant 
Conklin, biologist and geneticist; Richard Mc- 
Keon, distinguished service professor of philoso- 
phy and Greek at Chicago University; Erwin D. 

, editor of the Christian Science Monitor 

and radio commentator; Elbert D. Thomas, U. S. 

Senator from Utah, prominent Mormon leader, 

diplomat and author; Channing H. Tobias, edu- 

cator, author and pioneer in works for the advance- 
ment of the colored people; David de Sola Pool, 

Jewish humanitarian and writer; Basil O’connor, 

lawyer, director and trustee of numerous institu- 

tions including Tuskegee Institute and the Nation- 
al Health Council; Willard L. Sperry, Dean of 

Harvard Divinity School, author and preacher; and 

Julian Morgenstern, President-Emeritus of He- 

brew Union College and author of many books 

on the Bible and Semitics. The one woman in 
this galaxy is Judith Berlin Lieberman, author of 

Robert Browning and Hebraism, principal of the 

Shulamith School for Girls, and a leader in the 

Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America. 
Obviously one cannot review in this limited 

space each of the spiritual pilgrimages of these 

able and distinguished Jews, Roman Catholics, 

Protestants and others. But one can at least point 

out that they have two traits in common: (1) 

they have come to regard their fellowmen of all 

creeds and races with respect and affection; 

(2) each has wrought out a spiritual faith which 

gives him dynamic and direction. Some of the 

sketches read better than others; a few are prolix, 
but most are compact. The majority follow the 
narrative style rather than the — Near- 
ly all abound in vivid scenes of struggle in which 
power was distilled out of pain. The sketches by 

Willard Sperry and Erwin D. Canham alone are 

worth far more than the price of the book. 

Finally, we are indebted to the editor, Rabbi 
Louis Finkelstein Chancellor of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, for his effective 
leadership in founding and guiding the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies. Under its auspices 


these spiritual autobiographies came into being. 
The collection lection stands high among his many con- 
ots re education. — Fred Eastman, 

‘essor Emeritus of Biography and Drama, Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Claremont, California. 

et SF 
The Mystery of Love and Marriage. By DERRICK 

SHERWIN BAILEY. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1952. x + 145 pages. $2.00. 

The author, an Anglican, has as his purpose in 
this essay a theological treatment of sex and mar- 
riage. tes Mencia audits of « Ghaden ee. 
ogy of sex lead him to the conclusion that “there 
are few authorities to whom appeal can be made, 
and allowance is necessary for the fact that not a 
little in the tradition which has 
misleading and untrue to fundamental Biblical in- 
sights and principles” (p. 59). 

This book provides gZ guidance to min- 
isters and counselors concerned to bring to bear on 
marriage the strengthening values of Christian 
faith with respect to love, preparation for mar- 


calngiaal ‘nor philosophical, yet the views of Dr. 
Bailey, as theologian, in the main harmonize with 
the best current psychological views about the sub- 
ject and its various aspects. 

The one weak point to be singled out is Dr. 
Bailey’s failure to take into account the difference 
between sin and emotional illness as causal factors 
in disintegration of the union. Granted 
that sin is the underlying — for loss of love 
and for divorce, neurosis and psychosis — which 
cause their victims to be more sick than sinful — 
actually play no small part in destroying the mar- 
riage relationship. — Wesner Fallow, Professor of 
Christian Education, Andover Newton Theological 
School, Newton Center, Massachusetts. 

ses SF SS 
Moments of Personal Discovery. Edited by R. M. 

MACIveR. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1952. 170 pages. $2.00. 

The thirteen addresses contained in this volume 
were delivered at the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America during the winter of 1951-1952. 

Ever since the publication of Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason the appeal from speculative 
thought to living experience has common. 
And it is this appeal which is implicit in all the 
discussions which this book contains. They are 
a record of decisive and conclusive moments in 
the life of the mind. Well known persons who 
have come to significant positions these 
deep and personal experiences. They are intensely 
sincere. You feel that you are touching the springs 
of the life of each author. They often carry a 
weight of learning. They always reveal 
grapple with the problems of life and thought. 
They are provocative and full of stimulus. Per- 
haps the approach makes it inevitable that these 
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discussions are more characterized by vitality than 
by critical acumen. But it must be admitted that 
those who disagree with most of their positions 
will learn much from them. There is a refreshing 
sense of self-revelation about most of them. One 
wishes that there might be many volumes of such 
honest intellectual biography within one’s reach. 
The reading of such discussions produces just the 
attitude of friendly sympathy which c auses criti- 
cism to lose its acerbity without relinquishing its 
honesty. In the house of the mind are many man- 
sions and it is good to know how it feels to live 
in mansions which are not our own. — Lynn Har- 
old Hough, Emeritus Dean, Drew Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
ee SF # 
A Christian Commentary on Communism. By 
EDWARD ROGERS. New York: Frederick -A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1952. $3.50. 


If a person is to approach the problem of Com- 
munism intelligently (instead of merely “hating” 
it) he must take the trouble to understand what 
this impressive social force is and how it came to 

This means that he must read. Most persons 
cannot or will not read the formidable original 
sources, but they can scarcely be forgiven if they 
do not read some of the competent treatments 
written by men who have studied the original 
sources and presented an unbiassed picture of 
events and poinions. 

This book, written by a British Methodist cler- 
gyman, is an uncommonly readable and lucid 
analysis, which gives evidence of scholarly research 
and comprehension. ‘The author is convinced of 
the incompatibility of Communism and Christian- 
ity, both in fundamental philosophical assumptions 
and in methods of procedure. But he does not 
permit this to plunge him into a whirlpool of in- 
vective and denunciation. Instead, using the his- 
torical approach, he begins with the evidences of 
Communism in classical society and traces its emer- 
gence and practice among the early Christians and 
the fairly rapid disposal of it by the Church Fathers. 
It was the renaissance and the “eclipse of theology” 
which promoted once again a confidence that man 
was capable of creating the good society on earth 
and that the trend of evolution assured his success. 

Following the introductory chapters, the major 
portion of the book is concerned with modern 
Communism. The author skillfully guides one 
through the mazes of philosophical concept and 
economic theory which, through the extraordinary 
brain and personality of Karl Marx, evolved into 
the doctrines of Communism. He also explicates 
the radical changes in interpretation and emphasis 
which occurred in the “great experiment” in Rus- 
sia. It is evident that no generalization concern- 
ing “Communism” is wholly valid unless one 
defines the brand of Communism to which he is 
referring. Obviously the contemporary Commu- 
nism exemplified by the Soviet state is a far cry 
from the ideas of Marx. 

Both are far removed from Christian doctrine. 
Communism, the author concludes, is the logical 
outgrowth of the secularism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the unjustified optimism as to the per- 
fectibility of man. It is “the mirage of our gen- 
eration, the quick way to the Earthly Paradise 
which leads in fact to the slave-labour camp.” 
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Christianity, with a more realistic acceptance of the 
sinfulness and fallibility of man, does not expect 
the formation of a perfect society on earth, but it 
does set the vitally important concerns of this 
world in the context of eternity and thus “gives to 
them a value and a meaning which transcend mor- 
tality and time.” In a sense, Communism is one 
of the world’s great heresies, which would not 
have arisen if the church had preached and lived 
the full gospel. “It may be that, if the Christian 
takes his gospel sufficiently seriously to bring it 
with informed conviction to the realms too long 
abandoned as ‘secular’ . . . the end of the wilder- 
ness journey (will) be in sight.” This last chapter 
might well have been amplified. There is much 
more that could be said as to the contrasts between 
Christianity and Communism— but the author 
has made a substantial contribution. — Murray H. 
Leiffer, Professor of Sociology and Social Ethics, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
ss 
The Development of the Idea of God in the Catho- 
lic Child. By JOHN B. MCDOWELL. Washing- 
ton: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1952, xiv + 146 pages. $1.75. 


This doctoral dissertation reports on an inter- 
esting and significant study. An experimental test 
devised in three parts to include technical vocabu- 
lary, meanings, and descriptive terms was formu- 
lated for twelve of the divine attributes and admin- 
istered to 2263 boys and girls from the fourth 
through the twelfth grade. Teachers of religion 
will find the results of this test highly suggestive. 

Significant improvement appeared from the 
fourth through the ninth grade, after which little 
growth was apparent. The technical vocabulary 
used in the study was not understood by many; in- 
correct meanings were associated with many terms; 
there was evidence of memory without understand- 
ing and confusion caused by careless use of analo- 
gies. Older students tended to think of God as a 
spiritual Being; younger children showed greater 
preference for the concrete and the anthropomor- 
phic expression. There was no evidence that these 
children put undue emphasis on fear of God. No 
stage of religious “awakening” at any specific age 
was discovered; rather there was a continual im- 
provement in understanding throughout most of 
the grades examined. 

In general, this study gives evidence of careful 
planning. However, since the cross-sectional ap- 
proach to the study of child development implies 
that tested differences between classes are the result 
of normal growth and development, it might be 
well to point out that classes vary in the quality of 
their members as well as in the quality of the in- 
struction they receive so that some of the tested 
differences between classes may be attributed to 
these two factors. Several of the statistical tables 
appear incomplete as they now stand since the 
percentages recorded do not give the correct totals 
(pp. 47, 62, 67). This may have been caused 
by the failure of some students to reply to portions 
of the test; if so, this fact should have been indi- 
cated. 

All teachers of religion courses will profit by - 
the study of this work. Remedies for some of the 
shortcomings of current programs have been sug- 
gested and further research should uncover other 
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Roland H. Bainton 
THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS 


A revised edition of this classic with line drawings in Venetian red — new, 
convenient format. “The finest volume of its kind . . . will become stand- 
ard . . In these pages the Church becomes a living reality. There is his- 
tory, drama, poetry, and romance. Here march the mighty ones of the 
Christian faith.” — Daniel A. Poiing. $3.50 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


CHRISTIAN REALISM 
AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


One of the world’s great theologians discusses current political and inter- 
national problems from the Christian standpoint, charting a sane course be- 
tween moral nihilism and the kind of sentimentality which obscures the 

realities of political life. $3.00 00 


EDITED BY John A. Hutchinson 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL ACTION 


Essays by Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Roger L. Shinn, Charles D. 
Kean, Alexander Miller, Liston Pope and a number of other prominent 
social thinkers and religious leaders, depicting various phases of Christian 
faith and responsible action in contemporary society. $4.00 


James Lee Ellenwood 


ONE GENERATION AFTER ANOTHER 


A warm, humorous authoritative book by the author of There’s No ps 
Like Home — on how to relieve the tensions arising between parents and 

children of all ages. An outstanding expert on family relations gives realis- 
tic advice on using love and mutual tolerance to achieve greater under- 
standing. Illustrations by Carl Rose. $3.00 


James A. Pike 


BEYOND ANXIETY 


Practical advice from a prominent church leader on how to meet the personal 
problems that beset our age. Here are the answers that psychiatry cannot 
give about what to do when faced with fear, frustration, guilt, inhibition, 
loneliness and despair. $2.75 


Floyd Van Keuren 


THE GAME OF LIVING 


A powerful new guide to leading a richer, fuller life, practically and in- 
formally written by a man of wide and varied experience in social service. 
“So many san 4 rom need just the attitude which is here so graciously 

presented.” — Norman Vincent Peale. $2.50 
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solutions. The author has made a considerable 
contribution by indicating present successes an 

failures and by preparing the ground for future 
study and research.— John L. Thomas, Assistant 
Director Institute of Social Order, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 


cs Ss Ss 
Freedom and Authority in Our Time. Edited by 

LYMAN BRYSON [and others]. New York: 

Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 

in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of 

Life (Distributed by Harper & Brothers), 1953. 

767 pages. $6.00. 

This volume includes the papers presented at the 
Twelfth Meeting of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, held in the Fall of 1951 
at Columbia University. In addition to these papers 
by outstanding experts in their respective fields, 
there are to be found at the end of each article 
comments by some of the contributors, as well as 
by a score of other scholars. Within the 767 
pages of this book the reader finds ideas discussed 
by seventy-five scholars, most of whom are college 
or university professors. 

It is utterly impossible for a reviewer even to 
begin to give an adequate report on this sympo- 
sium, nor on the points of view presented. The 
titles of the papers alone will cover several col- 
umns. Let the list of the six major divisions of 
the book give an idea of its comprehensiveness: 
“Freedom and Authority in Practical life,” “Free- 
dom and Governmental Authority National and 
International,” “Freedom and Legal Authority,” 
“Freedom and Authority as Cultural and Social 
Phenomena,” “Postulates of Freedom and Author- 
ity,” “Definition of Freedom and Authority.” 

Under these main divisions the contributors dis- 
cuss the metaphysical backgrounds of freedom and 
authority; the dialectics of freedom; authority and 
freedom in industry, labor unions, international 
relations, culture, arts, poetry, education, govern- 
ment, law, science, morality. Opinions vary all 
the way from those of thorogoing humanists who 
interpret freedom and authority in terms of so- 
cial evolution, to believers in a Supreme Being and 
a moral law and order ordained by Him. Ideas 
stretch all the way from empiricism to absolutism, 
from freedom to determinism, from reason to 
revelation. 

The contributors are earnestly concerned about 
the moral bankruptcy of Western civilization. 
They seriously seek for a solution congenial to 
their way of thinking. Some find it in the rela- 
tivism of the pragmatic philosophy, others in the 
physical and social sciences, while still others in 
orthodoxy. Between the white and the black at 
both extremes one finds all shades of gray. 

To this reviewer the relationship of religion to 
freedom and authority has not been adequately 
covered. Even though the volume was produced 
under the auspices of the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, one finds among the 
contributors twenty-one philosophers, twenty-one 
experts on physical and social sciences, eight on 
law, seven in education, and only five (three Jews, 
one Roman Catholic, one Protestant), whose 
specialized field is theology or religion. There 
are also three experts in other fields after whose 
mames appear the initials of Roman Catholic or- 


ders. Much, of course, of what is discussed in the 
book bears directly or indirectly on religion and 
on the realm of spiritual values. However, one 
wishes that more space were allotted to religion 
and theology, and at least one paper to freedom of 
worship or to freedom of conscience, which still 
continue to be burning issues in many areas of our 
world and society at the present time. The term 
Freedom of Worship appears once only (p. 92) 
in the entire volume. 

What these experts discuss is not easy reading, 
but it is most stimulating, challenging and reward- 
ing, whether one agrees with it, or takes a diamet- 
rically opposite point of view. — George P. Mich- 
aelides, President, Schauffler College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

es Se SF 
Of Faith and Learning. By MARCUS BACH. Iowa 
City: School of Religion, State University of 
Iowa, 1952. 250 pages. $3.00. is 


Reading this book brings back memories of the 
American university scene of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when the churches and the universities 
were becoming conscious of the religious needs 
of the students in state universities. The Student 
YMCA was discussing with great enthusiasm the 
problems of war, race and industry. Visiting min- 
isters on the campuses were attempting to recon- 
cile the differences between science and religion 
(without discovering whether the students knew 
anything about science or religion). The uni- 
versity pastor movement was developing, and 
church boards were rushing qualified and unquali- 
fied people to the university campuses. 

The folks at Pennsylvania, California, Cornell 
and Columbia, were bringing together the uni- 
versity pastors into a united staff in which the 
Catholic and Jewish groups participated. The 
conference of church workers in the colleges and 
universities of the United States was a vigorous 
organization. A few very prominent ministers 
went to college campuses as chaplains and there 
was much talk of youth movements and the re- 
ligious lives of students in universities were well 
on their way to a new day. Professor Charles Fos- 
ter Kent of Yale toured the colleges in support of 
understanding of the place of religion in university 
life, with plans for credit courses. 

Many faculty people recognized the need of 
strengthening the teaching of religion. While the 
privately supported universities were able to add 
courses in the philosophy and history of religion 
along with their Bible courses, the state universi- 
ties found that the principle of the separation of 
church and state was a barrier to credit courses on 
state university campuses. There seemed to be no 
legal objection to courses in philosophy and other 
subjects which often had an anti-religious ap- 
proach, but the teaching of religion itself seemed 
illegal. 

Men like Dr. O. D. Foster, then the University 
Secretary of the Church Boards of Education, Dr. 
M. Willard Lampe, Presbyterian University Sec- 
retary, and many others set out to solve the prob- 


lem. Out of this development came the School of ° 


Religion at the University of Iowa, which had the 
enthusiastic support of Dean George F. Kay, a 
scientist himself, and a teacher of the Presbyterian 
Student Bible Class in the local church. Many 
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meetings were held and other universities ex- 
pressed great interest. Finally the school was 
launched with the support of Rockefeller money 
on an experimental basis. 

Dr. M. Willard Lampe was made the first Di- 
fector of the School, to be supported by the church 
and Rockefeller funds. The Jewish groups agreed 
to the support of a Jewish professor, Professor 
Maurice H. Farbridge, the Catholics provided for 
the services of Professor Henry G. Takkenberg, 
and the Protestants arranged for the services of Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Hawley. 

The book describes the problems and struggles 
and efforts to secure money and support, the mis- 
understandings, but above all, the great faith of 
Dr. O. D. Foster and the inspired leadership of 
Dr. M. Willard Lampe. There have been faculty 
changes and moments when the school seemed not 
able to continue, but the great dream has moved 
on. The experimental Rockefeller money has been 
replaced by church groups, the people of Iowa and 
other places. 

This book is not a critical evaluation of the 
school, complete with footnotes and authorities, 
but rather a journalistic statement of what has hap- 
pened and the devotion and loyalty of great men 
with an idea. This movement has not swept the 
colleges, although even some state universities are 
finding it possible to teach some courses in re- 
ligion on an objective basis. The religious scene 
has changed and shifted perhaps to a more mature 
approach to the problems in the universities by the 
surging power of a new world being born amid 
the chaos of war and the conflict for men’s minds. 
This will require more than ever a strong program 
of religious teaching in all universities. 

Through the discoveries of science, universities 
have now found ways to enable us to kill people 
in larger numbers than people have ever been 
killed before in the history of the world. We 
have now discovered ways to destroy us all with a 
fiendish efficiency, and research also has provided 
us with ways to feed and clothe the people of the 
world better than was previously thought possible. 
Now the great problem before us is, have we 
enough character to utilize our new knowledge for 
the up-building of men rather than their destruc- 


tion. 

May this book inspire more Fosters and Lampes 
to rise up in this day, to provide the students of 
this generation with an understanding of religion's 
place in the new world about us.— Herbert E. 
Evans, Vice President-General Manager Peoples 
Broadcasting Corporation, Columbus, Ohio. 

es eS SS 
Modern Nationalities; A Sociological Study. By 
FLORIAN WITOLD ZNANIECKI. Urbana: Uni- 
wy of Illinois Press, 1952. xvi + 196 pages. 
3.95. 

The latest book by Professor Znaniecki, Modern 
Nationalities, is a sociological study in the area of 
international relationships. The fundamental idea 
presented is “that a solidary human collectivity of 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, of people 
who share the same culture can exist for a long 
time without a common political government. 
Such collectivities he calls “national culture socie- 
ties.” Throughout the major portion of the book 
he traces the origin, general development and in- 


teraction of these societies. The development and 
page hg pote ‘tomlin ts 
ciety in terms groups ioning on 
behalf of the national culture society. 


ing to form national states. The national leaders 

had to solve their problems 

methods, but the world leaders of today have the 
methods of applied science at their disposal if 
wish to avail themselves of these methods. — Ls. 

(j.g.) Leonard H. Stidley, U. S. Navy. 
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The Church under Communism. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 79 pages. $2.75. 
This little volume is a report of the issi 

on Communism to the General Assembly of 
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reader looks in vain for documentation. How- 
ever, one gains the impression of discernment and 
objectivity in the report of the variation of con- 
trols forced upon the churches in Russia, Eastern 
Europe and China. Control seems to be more 
complete in Russia than elsewhere, but it is ap- 
palling everywhere. The Roman Catholic Church 
is more severely persecuted than either the Ortho- 
dox or Protestant churches, possibly because it is 
considered to be a rival totalitarian power. Front- 
al attacks are avoided where results can be obtained 
by indirection. 

The final thirty pages deal with the lessons 
which Christian churches in Britain and elsewhere 
may learn from events in Communist countries. 
The analysis of competing ideas of freedom is 
particularly interesting. Communism does not 
tolerate freedom for the individual, but adapts for 
its own use the idea of “freedom for truth,” which 
also is traditionally held by both Roman Catholics 
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and Protestants. There will always be a tension 
between the two ideas of freedom of course but 
Protestantism is better able to hold it in balance 
because it concedes the right of the individual to 
speak back to the church. 

The final brief chapter suggests action on the 
part of laymen: making use of cell-techniques, 
study groups, and lay witness in factory and com- 
munity. — Bryant Drake, Department of Higher 
Education Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. 

cs es 
Ways of Faith. By JOHN A. HUTCHINSON AND 

James A. MARTIN, JR. New York: Ronald 

Press Company, 1953. 511 pages. $4.50. 

This book is an introduction to religion. It 
provides a careful survey of the historical origins 
and later developments of the major faiths as well 
as a provocative discussion of their main beliefs 
and cultic practices. The opening chapter sets the 
tone of the volume on a very high level. Religion 
is traced to man’s unique capacity for self- and 
world-transcendence. This dual transcendence 
evokes from man questions concerning the real 
meaning of existence and death. Hence religion 
is intimate and ultimate concern with the meaning 
of existence. This ultimate concern evokes awe 
and wonder, thus the definition is linked to the 
conception of the Holy as developed by Rudolph 
Otto. 

Following chapters review the historical origins, 
ways of worship, and relations to society of Chi- 
nese religions, Hinduism, and Buddhism. The re- 
ligion of Israel is defined in terms of its activist, 
social, and historical categories which are shown 
to have interpenetrated Western culture in decisive 
ways. 

The treatment of Christianity is divided into 
four basic areas. One chapter sets forth the con- 
tributions of Jesus and early Christianity. Then 
follows a very clearly written section on the Catho- 
lic Christian interpretation of the faith-reason ten- 
sion. Special attention is given here to Augustine, 
Anselm, Abelard, and Aquinas, and it is stressed 
that this development is inherited as well by non- 
Roman Christians as by the Roman Catholics. A 
separate chapter traces the forms of order and wor- 
ship that characterize the unique contribution of 
Roman Catholicism. The treatment of the Roman 
Catholic polity may appear to some, as it did to 
the reviewer, to be strongly idealized rather than 
descriptive. ; 

The development of Protestantism gives special 
attention to Luther and Calvin, to the English ref- 
ormation, and to the Radical Sectarians. The fol- 
lowing discussion of the challenge of the modern 
mind centers around the classical humanism of the 
Renaissance, the origins of science, and the cor- 
relative movements in the philosophies of Spinoza, 
Hume, and Kant. Attention is also centered on the 
emergence of Modernism as a Protestant phenome- 
non and Humanism with its emphasis on science, 
its critique of traditional theology, and its dynamic 
social orientation. ‘ 

The last chapter on Old Ways and New Direc- 
tions is especially stimulating. It offers an irenic 
critique of Humanism especially relative to its 
ambiguous concepts of science and nature, and its 
over-intellectualism at the expense of the emotive 
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aspects of religion. The need for a re-evaluation 
of the Biblical faith is stressed. The authors relate 
themselves to the Augustinian school where faith 
is interpreted as primary in all human life. But 
the place of reason is quite positively stated as the 
formulating, analyzing, and criticizing of faith. 
Neither reason nor faith are viewed as autonomous. 
There is some question as to whether the writers 
are accurate in their description of the meaning 
of faith in the New Testament, but despite this, 
the closing chapter is vitally provocative. 

The high points of the book are the following. 
First, it correlates historical materials to philosophy 
of religion in an illuminating way. Second, it 
brings to the center the reality of self and world- 
transcendence as the determinative anthropological 
category in the interpretation of religion. Third, 
it highlights the dynamic significance of time and 
the historical sense in the religious development 
of the West. Finally, the element of existential 
commitment is carried into the heart of the in- 
terpretation of religion. The futile task of com- 
paring religions is rejected in favor of the confes- 
stonal communication. “Specific historical reli- 
gions may thus be studied most fruitfully as exis- 
tential confessions.” This book should be a great 
help to those who wish to reach a comprehensive 
understanding of the great religious traditions. — 
J. William Lee, Assistant Professor of the Philoso- 
phy of Religion, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


cs SF 
Goals of Economic Life. Edited by A. DUDLEY 

Warp. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 

x + 470 pages. $4.00. 

This book is the first in the series of studies on 
Ethics and Economics of Society sponsored by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It does not purport to be a statement of 
the National Council but is the product of the 
study group authorized by the former Federal 
Council. As Charles P. Taft points out in the 
Foreword, this is an attempt to make “a careful 
and realistic investigation of economic life and its 
relation to spiritual and moral value” (p. viii). 
By using some of the best informed men in the 
fields of economics, political theory and sociology, 
the study group has offered to the public a well- 
informed and fruitful analysis of our economic so- 
ciety relating the whole to the perennial issue of 
democratic, moral and religious values. Here is 
good hardheaded interpretation undertaken from 
no one unifying perspective. Rather the reader 
discovers in the course of the book the continuing 
necessity for meaningful communication among 
the social science viewpoints and the ethical-re- 
ligious perspectives. The complexity of issues 
raised finds no simple solution in some vague re- 
ligious panacea. The differences expressed are 
pushed through by the fifteen contributors, point- 
ing up the need for continued conversations among 
them. 

This is not easy reading but it is the most re- 
warding reading in the field of social Christian 
ethics which this reviewer has come upon for some 
time. The whole series should prove to be the 
breaking of new ground. The National Council 
and the Rockefeller Foundation have put us in 
debt to their insight and confidence in the pro- 








— Clyde Holbrook, Chairman, Department of 
Soi ion Oberlin College, Obe Oberlin, Ohio. 


Missions under the Cross. Addresses delivered at 
the Enlarged Meeting of the Committee of the 
International Missionary Council at Willingen, 
in Germany, 1952; with Statements issued by 
the Meeting. Edited by NORMAN GOODALL. 
Ae Friendship Press, 1953. 264 pages. 
International reflection on the missionary obli- 

gation of the church is an enterprise that has grown 

in intensity and depth within the last quarter cen- 
tury. Meetings of the International Missionary 

Council at Jerusalem (1928), Madras (1938), and 

Whitby, Ontario (1947) have been highlights in 

the process. Latest is the 1952 meeting at Wil- 

lingen in Germany. This volume makes available 
essential documents of this latest phase of mis- 
sionary thinking. 

Subject matter is arranged in two main scetions; 
(1) addresses on the basis of missionary enterprise 
in terms of recent theological insights, and (2) 
statements and reports resulting from group dis- 
cussions of applications in specific areas. The 
conference was patticipated in by some two hun- 
dred persons representing the Christian bodies in 
more than fifty countries. From this report one 
gains a view of both theory and practice, present 
and prospective, in the world mission of the church 


Ve 

In a brief review it is impossible to do justice to 
the many facets of thought represented. Notable 
among the theological addresses are those of M. A. 
C. Warren, Reinold von Thadden, Paul S. Minear, 
F. W. Dillistone, J. Russell Chandran, Otto Di- 
belius, and John A. Mackay. Listed among the 
addresses, though not theological in character, is 
an illuminating survey of the church in the world 
scene of today, prepared by E. J. Bingle, Editorial 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
In this interpretive first section theological penetra- 
tion and realistic awareness of present world con- 
ditions mark the contributions. 

In the second section various concrete proposals 
appear, rising out of the several group discussions. 
There are effective pronouncements on the mis- 
sionary calling of the church, on church unity, on 
the role of the missionary society, the vocation and 
training of missionaries, reshaping the pattern of 

activity, strategy of interpretation and action, 
older and younger churches, and the theological 
basis of the missionary obligation. Notable utter- 
ances arising in the discussions are the following: 

“When all things are shaken, when familiar 
landmarks are blotted out, when war and tumult 
engulf us, when all human pride and preten- 
sion are humbled, we proclaim anew the hidden 
reign of our crucified and ascended Lord.” 

“We believe that through the ecumenical 
movement God is drawing His people together 
in order that He may enable us to discern yet 
more clearly the contradictions in our message 
and the barriers to unity which are also hin- 
drances to effective witness in the world.” 

“A sense of partnership in obedience and 
mutual help among all the churches which com- 
pose the Universal Church is the spiritual anti- 
dote to the danger of exclusive preoccupation 


Altogether a stimulating 


ing Professor of Missions, Union Thoclowe Sem- 
inary, New York a s 


Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Rigen at Early 
Judaism. By ROYDEN KEITH YERKES. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xix + 
267 pages. $3.50. 

Dr. Yerkes has placed all serious students of re- 
ligious thought in general as well as 
theologians in his debt by his careful 
the meanings and origins of sacrifice in the 
Roman, and early Jewish developments. The 
is avowedly Christian in purpose, but not in 
a way as to compromise the objectivity and 
preciative evaluation of sacrifice in Greece 
Rome. The materials were presented in 
form in 1951 as part of the Hale Lectures. 
Yerkes summarizes at the conclusion of the book 
the primary concern which motivated his research. 
“The purpose of these chapters has been to clarify 
the meaning of sacrifice in ancient religions which 
formed the milieu in which Christianity had its 
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purpose 

basis and ideals of Christian living” (p. 215). 
The first two chapters are devoted to the con- 

trast between modern and ancient meanings of 

sacrifice, and to a very summary outline of the 

origin of religion and the way worship has arisen. 

The writer calls attention to the 404, the emphasis 


emphasis on deprivation and giving wp. Religion 
is traced to early man’s consciousness of invisible 
powers and his endeavor to effect cooperative rela- 
tions with those powers that were friendly and to 
avert harm from those that were inimical. In this 
development cult and rite emerged prior to belief 
and creed. The order of emergence is cult, creed, 
and conduct. 

The description and interpretation of the va- 
rious sacrificial rites reveals that Dr. Yerkes has a 
thorough historical grounding in this area. The 
analysis of blood and blood rites is especially in- 
formative as is also the chapter on votive offer- 
ings and vows. Other helpful insights are pro- 
vided relative to the Greek Thusia. Its influence 
on the Greek cult is described and its ritual pattern 
is discussed in detail. One of the most helpful 
mechanical features of the book is the recurrence 
of summarizing outlines as well as comparative 
charts and tables. Also the notes and indexes are 
done with unusual care and completeness. 

The last half of the book is devoted to the in- 
——— of Jewish sacrifices, particularly the 
*olah, the Zevach, and the Minchah. There is a 
wealth of detail here for the specialist, as well as a 
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clear account of general characteristics for the non- 
specialist. The concluding chapter draws together 
the basic findings of the research and elucidates 
their meaning for Christian belief and worship. 
Dr. Yerkes summarizes the four purposes ex- 
pressed in the development of sacrifices as: (1) to 
learn the will of God, (2) to cooperate with God 
and do that will, (3) to rely upon God for pro- 
tection when doing his will, (4) to surrender one- 
self entirely to God and his will. The history of 
sacrificial practices discloses that no sacrifices had 
fully achieved these intentions or ideals which they 
had symbolized. Only Jesus Christ fulfills these 
ideals of sacrifice, and rational Christian worship 
means to “present your bodies a living sacrifice.” 
It should be noted that Dr. Yerkes intends to de- 
velop the theological and liturgical aspects of the 
Christian interpretation of sacrifice, which are 
compressed in chapter xii, into a second volume. 

Dr. Yerkes does not pretend to answer dog- 
matically all the difficult questions connected with 
the origin and meaning of sacrifice. The disagree- 
ment among scholars on many of the questions 
treated here is too well known to need comment. 
What the book does provide is a detailed and pene- 
trating description and analysis that throws “new 
light on old problems.” For those who read these 
lectures with the care they deserve, there will be 
the reward of an enlarged comprehension of a 
difficult field. — J. William Lee, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Religion, Graduate School of 
Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Psychology, Religion and Healing. By LESLIE D. 
WEATHERHEAD. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1951. 543 pages. $5.00. 

In this comprehensive survey of the methods of 
healing through psychology and religion the read- 
er has a trustworthy guide, who by intensive re- 
search and extensive practice as pastoral psycholo- 
gist has been able to unite these fields in working 
relationships. Beginning with man’s earliest search 
for healing at the dawn of ancient civilization, he 
shows the rise of the healing arts, and investigates 
the healing resources of religion as demonstrated 
especially in Jesus and the early church, showing 
how the effective work of Jesus through under- 
standing and love, gradually declined among his 
followers until it was scarcely more than exorcism 
by the magical use of a name. Then he traces the 
reawakening of religious healing in modern times 
with honest appraisal of the healing movements 
that have captured the largest following, both in 
religion and psychology. 

He defines health as “the complete and success- 
ful functioning of every part of the human being, 
in harmonious relationships with every part and 
with the relevant environment” (p. 311). From 
this point of view he is able to show how guilt and 
deprivation of love are causative of illness, as well 
as other emotional states in the psychosomatic dis- 
coveries of contemporary medical sciences. Conse- 
quently, there is urgent need for spiritual insight 
and healing if a cure is to be effected, and religion 
is supremely relevant in maintaining or restoring 
health. By numerous cases from his own knowl- 
edge and the testimony of medical authorities he 
demonstrates the dynamic interrelationships of 


emotional attitudes to illness and the remarkable 
cures that are possible when a religious reconcilia- 
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tion is found through pastoral counseling and 
group fellowship in Christian love and intercession. 

The needs of an integrated personality are not 
to be met adequately without the hearty collabora- 
tion of medical and pastoral psychologists who as 
in the author’s Psychological Clinic at the City 
Temple, London, work together as a health team, 
with the supporting community of love where peo- 
ple are accepted with appreciation and affection. 
Acknowledging his debt to the many schools of 
psychology on the one hand, and to the historic 
and experiental values of the Christian faith on the 
other, the author is able to evaluate each critically 
and come to a balanced perspective in a distinctly 
Christian psychotherapy. — Paul E. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor, Boston University School of Theology, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

es Ss 
The Fathers of the Western Church. By ROBERT 

PAYNE. New York: Viking Press, 1951. 312 

pages. $5.00. 

To make men of by-gone ages come to life for 
modern readers is an accomplishment of major 
proportions. This is what Mr. Payne has done. 
Under his pen Tertullian, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, Benedict, Gregory, Bernard, Francis 
and Thomas Aquinas become not date-ridden, 
“factual” biographies, but men who rise up, walk 
and talk, feel and act in concert with their times 
before the reader’s eyes. 

The reader gets the unmistakable impression 
that Mr. Payne lived his way deep into the lives 
of these men one after another, and that as soon 
as one man came alive for him he poured out his 
experience, and then moved on to the next man. 

The results are excellent. Even the elusive, 
somewhat coldly intellectual Thomas Aquinas be- 
comes flesh and blood before Mr. Payne is done 
with him. The reader will put down the book 
with these men standing out before him as clearly 
defined and vibrant personalities. The only pos- 
sible exception is that of Benedict beneath whose 
surface biography Mr. Payne found it difficult to 
penetrate. But in this he has universal company 
and he is to be commended for restraining him- 
self from making recourse to fiction in order to 
render Benedict more realistic and lively. 

The best clue to Mr. Payne’s skill and work- 
manship as a biographer comes in the second chap- 
ter where he treats the “forerunners,” Paul, Igna- 
tius, Polycarp and Justin Martyr. With an amaz- 
ing flair for selectivity which predicates a thorough 
knowledge of these men Mr. Payne gives us in a 
matter of a few pages or paragraphs all that is 
necessary to an appreciation of them and their po- 
sition in the long procession which they head. 

The chronological table and index are useful 
tools but the scholarly reader will miss and wish 
for documentation which is not provided. How- 
ever on almost every page it becomes apparent that 
the author has employed primary materials very 
widely and resorted to secondary materials only 
when unavoidable. The innumerable and cogent ° 
quotations which stud the pages of the book bear 
witness to Mr. Payne’s research and perception. 

The Fathers of the Western Church is a notable 
example of how biography can and ought to be 
written. — Richard C. Wolf, Associate Professor 
of Church History, Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College. — 
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William Temple’s Teaching. Edited by A. E. 
BAKER. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951. 
202 pages. $3.00. 

Within the two hundred pages of this book one 
finds the gist of Archibishop Temple’t thought. 
Canon Baker, the editor, did a super' piece of se- 
lecting from the many writings and utterances of 
the late Dr. Temple gems of outstanding value to 
all persons who have a hunger and thirst after the 
things of the spirit. He has culled passages from 
sixty-two books, books of sermons, magazine af- 
ticles, essavs, pamphlets and addresses by Dr. Tem- 
ple. His many sidedness is seen in the large variety 
of subjects covered in this volume. They touch on 
the main topics of religion, as well as on democ- 
racy, aesthetics, education, war and peace. Dr. 
Temple’s profound religious faith comes out in 
bold relief on every page of the book. His intel- 
lectual approach to the topics under consideration 
commands respect. His ecumenical spirit shines 
throughout the 

Canon Baker claims that this anthology was 
made to enable the readers to know what 
Temple’s convictions were on the fundamental is- 
sues of faith and life. No one reading this vol- 
ume can fail to meet and to know Dr. Temple as a 
Christian, as a istian thinker, as a religious 
leader held in the highest esteem throughout 
Christendom, as a man who having seen 
speaks of Him directly to the human heart. 

The various chapters of the book may be used 
for the general information and inspiration of the 
reader. They may be by groups and 
in churches for a discussion leading to a clearer 
understanding of the Christian faith. may 
be read, and the reviewer strongly recommends 
this approach, day by day as part of the devotions 
of an individual or a group. — George P. Michael- 
ides, President, Schauffler College, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
& 


et 
P. T. Forsyth: The Man and His Work. By W. lL. 

BRADLEY. London: Independent Press; Chicago: 

Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1952. 284 pages. $3.50. 

The place of P. T. Forsyth in the history of 
modern religious thought has come to be more and 
more highly estimated in recent years: Before the 
First World War, when religious liberalism was 
regnant, this former liberal made all the important 
objections to liberal theology, and all the needed 
corrections in it, which we now associate with 
odoxy”; but made them in a temperate 
way, not running to opposite extremes. His 
Beecher Lectures at Yale (1907) on Posstwe 
Preaching and the Modern Mind were a more im- 
portant event in Americaa religious thought than 
was realized at the time. They read better today 
than they did then! 

Dr. Bradley has given us a careful, fully docu- 
mented account of the career of this great religious 
thinker: In Part I, his life, his writings, an his 
intellectual background are fully reviewed: his 
Scottish upbringing, his studies at Gottingen un- 
der Ritschl, his pronounced liberalism in his early 
ministry, his gradual transition to a “modern-posi- 
tive” point of view, his conflict with R. J. Camp- 
bell’s “New Theology” and his constructive state- 
ment of a “cross-center theology. The quota- 
tions from scattered early writings are particularly 
valuable for catching the trend of change in his 
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thought. In Part Il, Forsyth’s leading ideas are 
explained: divine holiness and human sinfulness, 
the need of atonement and how it is met in Christ, 


concluding chapter, various estimates of his work 
are cited, and a critical appraisal is made of the 
weakness of his position. For all 

inted with this 


Professor of the Philosophy of Christianity, Gradu- 
ate 00) , Oberli lege. 
— a Ss 


The Old Testament: Keystone of Human Culture. 
By WILLIAM A. IRWIN. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1952. xiii + 293 pages. $4.00. 
This is a successful attempt to interpret the Old 

Testament views on theology and ethics. It belongs 

beside the more significant recent books on bibli- 

cal theology. Much—although by no means all 

— of the materials in it have previously been pub- 

lished by the author in the volume The Intellectual 

Adventure of Ancient Man (by H. Frankfort, et a. 

University of Chicago Press, 1946). Religious 

educators and others will welcome having in this 

form the rich fruits of Professor Irwin’s many years 
of study in the Old Testament field. The subjects 
discussed are: “The Hebrews in Their World”; 

“The Hebrew Thought of God”; “What Is Man”; 

“God and Man”; “The Theory of Law”; “History 

and Nature”; “Nation, Society, and Politics”; “The 

Hebrews and the Bible.” The appendices include 

a list of suggested readings in connection with 

each chapter, helping to make this volume a useful 

group-study text. 

In a book of this scope, Professor Irwin naturally 
concerns himself with many matters which are the 
subject of the controversy among biblical scholars. 
His views are here presented positively, and not in 
terms of controversy. He doubts the existence 
Mosaic monotheism, and believes the exaltation of 
Moses’ faith is to be found in other directions. It 
is in Amos that we see Israel’s monotheism taking 
nascent form. In discussing Amos’ religion he 
states that the achievement of Israel was not pri- 
marily that she asserted the oneness of the world 
and of God, but rather the character of the God 
so affirmed. While Irwin believes that the cov- 
enant was explicit in much of early Hebrew 
thought, the notion of a covenant God 
and Israel was introduced first by the J and E his- 
tories, endorsed by Hosea, adopted by Jeremiah, 
and in Deuteronomy became an essential element 
of Israel’s theology. This will suggest Irwin's 
views on two important questions. He does not 
concern himself just with the history of the ideas, 
but also with the content of the ideas. 

Professor Irwin discusses the many-sided aspects 
of Hebrew thought, and avoids easy generaliza- 
tions, recognizing the complexity of the data in 
the Old Testament. He handles his materials with 
a skill that comes from familiarity and insight. 
The. book will be an important one for college and 
seminary classes, as well as for the minister, the 
professional religious educator, and the mature 
church school teacher. — Herbert G. May, Profes- 
sor of Old Testament Language and Literature, 
Graduate School ier College. 
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The Intimate Life. By J. NORVAL GELDENHUYS. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 96 
pages. $2.75. 

This little volume on sex has the subtitle The 
Christian’s Sex-Life with a Preface by Dr. Charles 
R. Erdman. A note states that this is “an abridged 
and popular edition” of a larger book Marriage 
published in Johannesburg. The basic purpose is 
to look at sex from a Christian viewpoint. A 
conservative theological strain is noticeable but not 
objectionable. Some “facts” may be questioned, 
but the whole discussion is on a very high tone. 
Although we do have good books to give to en- 
gaged and newly-married couples, the minister may 
want to consider this one. — Wm. Cardwell Prout, 
Minister Methodist ery eens Michigan. 


Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants. By 
STANLEY I. STUBER. New York: Association 
Press, 1953. 276 pages. $2.50. 

A distinguished Baptist and world Christian, 
Dr. Stanley Stuber has written a book which you 
have looked for on the booktables for a long time. 
Three cheers to Stanley Stuber and the Association 
Press for this great favor. 

The title of the book tells the story: Primer on 
Roman Catholicism for Protestants. According to 
Webster’s Dictionary a Primer is “any small book 
of elementary principles of a subject.” The book 
is small, but mighty! The answers are clear, con- 
cise, and factual! 

From high school youth, to parents, to teachers, 
to preachers, we’ve needed quick pen-sketch an- 
swers on questions of Roman Catholic dogma, 
practice, and church organization. The author not 
only answers these questions but states the 
Protestant position as well. 

In five major areas: historical background, 
functions of the church, beliefs, practices, and 
crucial areas of conflict, the easily found answers 
are taken from authentic Roman Catholic and 
Protestant sources. This book provides significant 
information on Roman Catholic an dProtestant is- 
sues of basic beliefs. I found that the book also 
strengthened my faith! — Wilbur E. Goist, Minis- 
ter, Rockport on pe oy Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pattern for Successful Living. By FRED PEIRCE 
CorsON. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1953. 148 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a book packed with good solid guid- 
ance for the fine art of making the abundant life 
normative. Running the gamut of human expe- 
rience from “Life’s Definition” to “Life’s Fixed 
Star” in twenty-six brief chapters, Pattern for Suc- 
cessful Living centers around the hope that it may 
help its readers “‘to live all their lives.” It is the 
commentary of a mature, wise man on life rather 
than a discussion of psychology or a text on re- 
ligion. Happily it does not fall into the current 
conventional category of giving small psychologi- 
cal shots in the arm for weary spirits. It deals 
with solid spiritual insights and places the burden 


of responsibility squarely where it belongs — on 
the individual who can do something to improve 
_ deepen his life through faith, prayer and disci- 
pline. 

The book leaves much to be desired in style. It 
never soars, and it often plods rather inanimately. 
For the most part it just walks steadily forward ac- 
cording to a methodical, well conceived plan. Its 
reader interest would be greatly enhanced and its 
style improved by more contemporary illustrative 
material from life itself. 

In addition to general reading the book could 
well be used as a basis for lively discussion in youth 
and adult education classes. — Harry B. Taylor, 
Minister Church of > ee Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tensions and Destiny. By JOHN MALCus ELLI- 
SON. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1953. 135 
pages. $2.00. 

This series of addresses by the President of Vir- 
ginia Union University combines many minor 
themes with two great leit-motifs that run through 
the whole history of the American Negro: the 
struggle for justice, and faith in divine help. Evil 
appears on both sides, as a constant factor in Negro 
experience — but in two different ways. As in- 
justice, evil is to be condemned, inveighed against, 
fought against, with the help of all men of good 
will. As divine discipline, evil is to be accepted 
as part of God’s plan for working out man’s des- 
tiny. Sometimes Negro religion has seemed to 
acquiesce in present evil, and rest in the hope of 
heavenly compensation; so that many modern Ne- 
groes repudiate religion out of the urgency and 
impatience of their demand for justice. Dr. Elli- 
son does not fall into either of these traps. He 
faces the harsh actualities of Negro existence with 
candor and realism; but he sees in these “tensions” 
a double call: to active struggle and to religious 
trust. The religion he describes and illustrates is 
no childish escape-mechanism, but a manly accept- 
ance of the stimulus of hardship, and a manly faith 
in the ultimate triumph of justice. Whether the 
American Negro retains his religion or becomes 
an embittered secularist may largely depend on 
how he responds to such leadership as Dr. Ellison’s. 
— Walter M. Horton, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

ee 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Book of Kings. By JAMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
Edited by Henry S. Gehman. (“International 
Critical Commentary.”) New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951. xlviii + 575 pages. 
$5.00. 

Professor Montgomery’s ICC commentary on 
Daniel (1927) has been one of the outstanding 
volumes in this commentary series. We shall find 
this equally significant. Its intrinsic importance 
is increased by the fact that there has been no ex- 
tensive commentary on the Book of Kings in Eng- 
lish since 1873. The publication of this volume 
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comes after Professor Montgomery’s death at the 
age of 82, and it has been ably edited at his re- 
quest by his former pupil, Professor Gehman. 
Gehman rightly describes it as “the crowning 
work of his preceptor’s distinguished career.” Its 
quality is consonant with Montgomery’s position 
as one of the great biblical scholars of our time. 
The editor’s changes and revisions in the manu- 
script were those normally expected of an editor, 
the final product remaining the work of Mont- 
gomery. The editor has brought the Bibliography 
up to date, inserted his own Biblical Chronology, 
and prepared the indexes. 

The first 64 pages are devoted to such intro- 
ductory material as the place of the Book of Kings 
in the canon, the text the ancient 
versions, and the sources of the Book of Kings, in- 
cluding an important contribution to the chrono- 
logical problems in the Book of Kings. In the 
commentary the complicated historical and ex- 
egetical problems are treated with the thorough 
scholarship characteristic of the author. Because 
of the variety of the historical, geographical, 
archaeological, and linguistic data involved, and 
the necessarily frequent correlations with materials 
from the wider Near East, the Book of Kings pre- 
sents a difficult task to the commentator, but the 
results of Montgomery’s efforts are rewarding. His 
historical and textual reconstructions are the result 
of sound judgment. The book is important even 
for those not primarily concerned with the detailed 
linguistic comments and evaluations of the ver- 
sions. Any person using the Bible with any pre- 
tense of a scholarly approach will find this a vol- 
ume to which he will want to make frequent ref- 
erence. — Herbert G. May, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 


lege. 
es Fe 
New Light from Old Lamps. By Roy L. SMITH. 

New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 

252 pages. $1.75. 

Here is an excelient book for a wide variety of 
readers. Roy Smith has gone through the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible and written 
brief, one-page essays on a multitude of texts — 
232 in all. The format consists of the quotation, 
usually just a verse, from the RSV, then the 
parallel passage from the King James Version, and 
finally a 300-word discussion of the thought sug- 
gested by the text. This essay contains the meat 
of the matter, set forth in his crisp, epigrammatic 
style. There is so much compression of ideas that 
this is not the kind of book the reader will take 
all at one sitting. There is no continuity from 
one page to the next, for the texts come in the 
order they appear in the Bible. 

Preachers will find valuable sermon starters as 
Dr. Smith holds up a scriptural gem so that light 
reflects from the many facets; and laymen will 
discover helpful illumination of the Scriptures, as 
the meaning of the texts is used to throw light on 
contemporary problems. The book certainly will 
be useful for both personal and group devotions. 

Especially inviting are the captions heading each 
page. Preachers having trouble getting good, at- 
tractive titles for sermons could profitably study 
Dr. Smith’s style. “The Death Rattle Set to Mu- 
sic,’ “Bargain Counter Penitence” are arresting 
subjects, and the author makes the most of them 


standable success of the same author’s Anna and 
the King of Siam on the screen and the stage, as 
well as in print suggested to the publishers the 
advisability and profitability, in a cultural and in- 
tellectual sense, of such a belated republication. 
They certainly have made no mistake. 

The enlightened and traveled reader is likely 
to ask himself, after a perusal of the strange, ex- 
traordinary, engrossing story, how much the life 


and teacher at the court of 
Bangkok for a period of five exciting and often 
trying years. 


mostly unpleasant, tragic, not to say horrible 
revolting. The author had courage and faith, 
accomplished not a little permanent good 

of her personal influence and her good service 
with the autocrat and the royal children she 
trained. Yet she was humble and modest, and 
_ failures caused her heartbreaks and sleepless 
nights. 


c ions ago? Interest in Siam 

should bring forth up-to-date books on the va- 

rious aspects of the life witnessed and even expe- 
Leonowens 


rienced by Mrs. .— Victor S. Yi " 

La Jolla, California. ba 
& & 

The Recreation O. HARBIN. New 


E. O. Harbin has been called the Dean of 
Church Recreation Leaders. He has had many 
years of impressively successful experience in di- 
recting recreation and has to his credit several very 
practical resource books in the field. In The Rec- 
reation Leader he says in effect, “Here are some of 
the notes I have jotted down at conferences, camps 
and recreation workshops; quotations from 
which have impressed me; observations I have 
made; guiding principles I have deduced. Look 
them ry oa If you are a ——. leader, or think- 
ing o oming one, may hel, — 
Katherine Robrbough, Cooperative haan 
Service, Delaware, Ohio. 
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The Enigma of the Hereafter. By PAUL SIWEK. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 140 + 
xiv pages. $3.00. 

The author, a professor in Fordham University, 
apparently feels that the religious concept of rein- 
carnation has wide current concern. He cites theos- 
ophists, anthroposophists, occultists, neo-Bud- 
dhists, spiritualists and “some liberal Christians” as 
those who in the Western world are fascinated by 
this doctrine. 

The writer evidences very wide and deep study 
in the literature of the field, and his book is filled 
with scholarly source-citations. He writes from 
the standpoint of the Christian critique (meaning 
in this case the Roman Catholic Christian view) 
of reincarnation, and his conclusion is one which 
any Protestant scholar also would share, namely, 
that reincarnation is incompatible with the Chris- 
tian view of immortality. The attractiveness of 
the doctrine to those occasional “liberal Christians” 
whom he cites may indeed be due to the imman- 
ential position held both by the Hindu and the 
Christian liberal. He feels that “wishing to con- 
ciliate reincarnation with the idea of God’s tran- 
scendence, is trying to marry Karma with Grace, 
an endeavor which can profit neither the Karma 
nor Grace.” 

This book will be picked up with profit by 
many students, and it certainly will have a useful 
place in libraries. Occultists will not like it at all, 
for its whole tenor is to explode their favorite ad- 
dictions. — Kendig Brubaker Cully, Minister of 
Education, First - Com. Evanston, Ill. 


Olwe Pell Bible. New York: Exposition Press, 
1952. viii + 613 pages. $3.00. 

Olive Pell, artist and wife of former U. S. Am- 
bassador to Portugal, has spent twelve years of 
careful deletion of parts of the Bible which do not 
basically show God’s relation to men; she went 
through the King James Version fifty times, blue- 
penciling parts to be subtracted, each time taking 
six weeks. The consequence is an interesting 
shorter version, without any words of the King 
James Version being changed. There are 381 pages 
relating to the New Testament, 232 pages to the 
Old Testament. The format is a neat imitation 
leather, with the print clear and large, the paper 
a thin and durable texture. This is an excellent 
volume for devotional reading. Chapter and verse 
numbers are retained in the selections. 

New Testament in Modern Speech. By RICHARD 
F. WEYMOUTH. 6th ed. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. 456 pages. $3.50. 

Over one million copies of Weymouth’s New 
Testament in Modern Speech with notes have been 
sold. This volume contains the same translation, 
with the readers’ notes subtracted. The format is 
that of the reader’s edition in regular book format 
and print. 

John Wesley’s New Testament: Compared with the 
Authorized Version. Anniversary ed. Philadel- 
phia: John C. Winston Company, 1953. 391 
pages. $2.50. 

Bishop Fred P. Corson of the Methodist Church, 
the Philadelphia Area, has written a short preface 
to this translation which commemorates the 250th 
anniversary of John Wesley’s birth. The transla- 


tion, based upon the King James Version, shows 
with italicised words where Wesley's translation 
differs from the King James Version, and with 
two dots he shows the omission of words from the 
King James Version. A total of 12,000 deviations 
are made from the King James Version. John 
Wesley made good corrections of the King James 
Version, as this version will show. — Thomas S. 
Kepler, Professor of New Testament, Graduate 
— of Theology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
oO. 
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Ci jon Medistati Edited by GASTON 
Foote. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 176 pages. $2.00. 


We have here twenty-five communion medita- 
tions by ministers representing eight denomina- 
tions, with Methodist and Baptist predominating. 
Following in the Zwinglian tradition of the Lord’s 
Supper as a memorial, each man attempts to make 
the Communion Service more meaningful. In the 
Preface, we find this sentence: “When we Prot- 
estants become indifferent to the holy sacraments 
of the church, we overlook the priestly function of 
religion, that is, the means of the expression of 
our corporate faith.” This little volume is a mag- 
nificent contribution in the correction of this 
danger. 

For all pastors who desire to make the Com- 
munion Service more significant, this volume is a 
must. By reworking the cardinal ideas around his 
own illustrations, a minister can inspire his peo- 
ple. If he chooses to use these meditations more 
or less as written, he can give credit where it is 
due. — Wm. Caizwell Prout, Minister the Metho- 
dist Church, Howell, Michigan. 

es eS 
Letters to Mark. By JAMES D. BRYDEN. New 
bop Harper & Brothers, 1953. 150 pages. 

This is a unique and helpful book about God's 
relationship to the suffering of mankind. The au- 
thor, who is associate minister of the New York 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, D. C. and a 
person who does much counselling of those in 
need, discusses the main issues of the Christian faith 
in correspondence with a friend, Mark Fisher. The 
virtue of the book is its easy, conversational style, 
characteristic of letters. But beyond the idomatic 
style is the view of a person who sees a solution of 
the problem of suffering, not with easy shibboleths, 
but with a realistic theistic Christian position. His 
answers seem to combine views of Job, Jesus, Ed- 
gar Brightman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and others 
who have wrestled with the problem of a good 
God and His relation to the problem of suffering. 
It especially grapples with the probiem of suffering 
caused by irrational natural events, not directly re- 
lated to human freedom and sin. At the end of 
the letters a list of thirty-two books for further 
reading will aid anyone who is really intent to 
solve this enigma. This book is highly recom- 
mended for religious educators who wish to place 
a helpful approach in the hands of lay readers. It 
speaks their language with intelligence and depth. 
—Thomas S. Kepler, Professor of New Testa- 
ment, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, —,. fe 
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